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The 2008 BMW 5 Series. Unsatisfied by the idea of a simple 
face-lift, we went much deeper with this redesign. Under the 
hood of our newly sculpted 535i Sedan, an inline-six cylinder 
engine has been enhanced to an unprecedented 


300 horsepower, thanks to a set of twin turbos. Which not 
only provides more power, but also greater fuel efficiency. 
And leading-edge innovations like our optional NightVision 
and Head-Up Display deliver supreme driver control. Why did 
















we take a simple redesign and challenge ourselves to create 
the fastest six-cylinder 5 Series ever? As an independent 
company, there’s no one to tell us otherwise. 


BMW 2008 

The new 535i 


btnwysaxom 

1-800.334-4BMW 


Who do you get for the car that has everything? 




The Ultimate 
Driving Machine* 
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SHIFTER 


CALL IT OCEAN. DON’T CALL IT A PHONE; 

Ocean's innovative design nnakes it the world's first dual-slider with both a numeric keypad and a separate full QWERTY 
keyboard. Which means it's perfect for making a call, banging out an email or typing an instant message. And on Hello’s 
nationwide 3G network, you'll truly enjoy Ocean's new HTML browser plus incredible access to all your IMs, text/pic 
messages and emails in one simple place. We're talking Yahoo!,® AOL," Windows Live’’' and Gmaif' right there on your Ocean. 
Which makes it clear. Two shapes really are better than one. 


www.helio.com 
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Projected Global Oil Demand 


2004 DEMAND 
82 mbpd* 


2030 DEMAND 
115 mbpd 
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•million barrels per day 
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Roundtree & Yorke 
Gold Label Performance 
Pique cotton knit polo 
shirt with anti-curl collar 
resists wrinkles, fading 
and shrinking; shown 
with wrinkle-free 
plaid poplin short 
www.dillards.com 
1-800-345-5273 




Daniel Cremieux 
linen plaid shirt and 
flat-front pant in 
summer-weight chino. 
www.dillards.com 
1-800-345-5273 








Free Package Pickup rules. Beeduse frahki'|ri L 
affordito send 50% of our staff to the Pq^ Officer 



We’re pretty much chained to our desks here. So this Free Package Pickup is huge. Betty 
picks up our packages on her stop and gets them right in the maii. Packages go. We stay. 
Ciick usps.com/smailbiz to iearn more. 


UNITED STATES 


Available with Express Maili Priority Mail^' and International services. Visit usps.com/smallbiz for terms. 

©2007 United States Postal Service. Eagle symbol and logotype are register^ trademarics of tiie United States Postal Service. Postal carrier Betty Davis, Shinnston, WV. 




















The 2007 
Rave Awards 

Meet the innovators, instigators, and 
investors who are changing the world. 



TELEVISION 

TIM KRING for HEROES 

EDUCATION 

HENRY LOUIS GATES JR. 

BUSINESS 

J. K. ROWLING 

SCIENCE 

THE ALLEN BRAIN ATLAS 

PRINT 

BRIAN K. VAUGHAN 

GAMES 

CLIFF BLESZINSKI & TIM SWEENEY 

FILM 

ALFONSO CUARON 

RENEGADE 

ARIANNA HUFFINGTON 

MUSIC 

GREGG GILLIS 

INDUSTRIAL DESIGN 

WALTER DE^SILVA 

BLOGS 

JEN CHUNG 

MEDICINE 

WORLDVISTA 

VIDEO 

MICHAEL WESCH 

TECHNOLOGY 

MARK SHUTTLEWORTH 

POLITICS 

ARNOLD SCHWARZENEGGER 
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152 The Great 
Escape 

How the CIA used a fake 
science fiction film to 
sneak six Americans out 
of revolutionary iran. 

BY JOSHUAH 
BEARMAN 


PHOTOORAPH BY Nigel Parry 


160 Pop-Up Cities 

One day soon, a fallow field 
outside Shanghai will be 
home to a half-million people. 
Inside China's new high- 
density, instant-assembly, 
bright-green metropolis. 

BY DOUGLAS MCGRAY 


166 The Road 
to Ruin 

Boorish behavior, back¬ 
dated stock options, and 
a hidden sex scene. Three 
reasons why Rockstar 
Games—maker of Grand 
Theft Auto—h\t the skids. 

BY DAVID KUSHNER 


172 Q&A: Eric 
Schmidt 

Google is challenging 
Viacom and Microsoft. And 
it's building dozens of giant 
data centers—in secret— 
around the worid. Is the 
CEO feeling lucky? Yup. 

BY FRED VOGELSTEIN 
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Your potential. Our passion." 

Microsoft 
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Drug Test 
Cowboys 111 

Every year, millions of 
volunteers submit to clinical 
trials in return for quick cash. 

A few turn pro. Welcome to 
the guinea pig underground. 

BY JOSH MCHUGH 


First Blood lie 

HIV, Ebola, SARS—many of the 
world's most horrifying diseases 
are caused by animal viruses that 
made the jump to humans. Now a 
UCLA scientist thinks he can stop 
the next pandemic before it starts. 

BY EVAN RATLIFF 
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□ □ □ MAY 2007 


This month's writers and artists. 


Rants SI 

Letters and blog posts from readers. 


start 27 

ESSAY Why artificial happiness can 
be a real downer, gastronomy A 
few tasty molecules from a Top Chef. 
INFOPORN Sussing out your 
home's hidden processing power. 


Posts 65 

CHEMISTRY Animals can smell fear; 
now you can, too. sports The nerds 
who're keeping baseball honest. 

MANUFACTURING Turning an old 
Safeway bag into a hipster tote. 

Play 71 

SCREEN Spidey gets sand in 
his slinger. arts High-concept 
playthings and playgrounds. 

HOME Lodging for minimalists, test 
BlackBerry's slick new smartphone. 

Found 188 

Artifacts from the future. 

























Contact us at 1-800-PORSCHE or porscheusa.com. 

©2007 Porsche Cars North America, Inc. Porsche recommends seat belt usage and observance of all traffic laws at all times. Model shown is Cayenne S with MSRP starting at $57,900. All prices 
shown are Porsche suggested retail prices only. MSRP excludes tax, license, registration, dealer prep, options, and destination charge. Dealer prices may vary. Specifications for comparison only. 



When do you tell it that it’s not a sports car? 

From conception it blurred the line between practical and thrilling. To that add a more 
muscular stance and a new, more powerful engine that heightens performance but uses less 
fuel. Perhaps some things are better left unsaid. Porsche Cayenne. There is no substitute. 


The new Cayenne. Starting at $43,400, 
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If at any point your flight status 
changes, Orbitz will automatically 
alert up to 6 people of your choice.* 
Whether it's the person picking you 
up at the airport or your cousin 
who's been teaching you how to 
airbrush unicorns onto vans - they'll 
always know if something changes. 
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OrbitzTLC comes free when you 
book a trip on participating airlines 
with Orbitz - no strings attached, 
no program to join. 


TRAVEL ALERTS 

FLIGHT STATUS 

Orbitz will send updates to your cell phone, 

PDA or e-mail so you know in advance if your 
flight is delayed.* 

HOTEL NOTIFICATIONS 

If you've booked your hotel on Orbitz and your 
flight is delayed, Orbitz will automatically notify 
your hotel to help ensure a room is still availoble. 

FLIGHT CANCELLATIONS 

If your flight is cancelled, Orbitz will automatically 
alert up to 6 people, send you alternate flight 
options, and help you rebook. 


*Parliclpating airlines only. 


SRBITZ 

Get more with every trip you book. 

Visit orbitz.com to learn about OrbitzTLC. 
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Alerts 


Stay in the know 
when you're on the go! 

Book with Orbitz and get free 
OrbitzTLC Alerts with every trip; 

• Flight delays 

• Weather updates 

• Gate changes 

• Airport conditions 

Have OrbitzTLC Alerts sent to your cell phone, 

PDA or e-mail -the choice is yours. 

Learn more at roadwarrior. orbitz. com 


1 

! 


*OrbitzTLC Alerts are available on participating airlines at www.orbitz.com. 
© 2007 Orbitz, LLC. All rights reserved. 
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Head out for adventure this 
spring in clothes that blend 
European sophistication with 
all-American comfort. A sepia 
print polo will liven up even the 
most boring wardrobe, while 
subtly textured pants in natural 
linen have the kind of casual 
good looks that are at home 
in the great outdoors or at a 
sidewalk cafe. All from Daniel 
Cremieux, available in the 
states exclusively at Dillard's. 


Call 1-800-345-5273 
or visit www.dillards.com. 


Dilland’s 

The Style of Your Life. 
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SOME PERFECTION IS DEBATABLE. 



HECHOEHMEXiCQ ■ 

SOLE IMPORTER. 
jHIjATRON SPIRITS C0MPA»IY. 
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SOME IS NOT 

Made by hand from 100% blue agave. 

The world's #1 ultra-premium tequila. 


SIMPLY PERFECT. 

simplyperfect.com 
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THE PERFECT 
PATRON SILVER 
ON THE ROCKS 

2 oz. Patron Silver 
Ice 

Lime slice 

Method: Pour over ice in rocks glass. 
Garnish with a lime slice. Enjoy. 

For more Patron recipes, visit 
whatsnextnow.com/promotions. 



SIMPLY PERFECT. 

simplyperfect.com 


© 2007 The Patron Spirits Company, Las Vegas, NV. 40% AlcWoL 
The perfect Vi/ay to enioy Patron is responsibly 



The deft portraiture of Carlos Serrao can be seen in all corners of our 
2007 Rave Awards coverage. There's the vulnerability of political blog- 
mother Arianna Huffington (page 142), the shadowy genius of Heroes 
creator Tim Kring (page 130), and the intensity of Kring's breakout star, 
cover boy Masi Oka. “Masi was a great guy, very chill,” Serrao says. ‘Tlowever, 
he was very serious about portraying his character properly.” 



Mark Horowitz 

"I never thought I'd be 
emailing people like 
Henry Louis Gates Jr. 
and Arnold Schwar¬ 
zenegger on the same 
day," says Horowitz, 
who joined the maga¬ 
zine as our New York 
editor in November. 
"But that's the fun 
part of doing the Rave 
Awards (page 129). 1 
don't think you could 
collect a more eclectic 
and fascinating group 
of people than these 
visionaries." Before 
signing on at wired, 
Horowitz did stints 
at New York, Men's 
Journal, and The New 
York Times Magazine. 


Tim Burgard 

With cutting-edge 
supercomputers and 
geeky f/x wizards 
running amok on film 
sets, it can be hard 
out there for a tradi¬ 
tional storyboard art¬ 
ist. "Even in this digital 
age, I still draw with a 
pencil," says Burgard, 
who has worked on 
more than three dozen 
Hollywood films. "It's 
faster." His first wired 
assignment was to 
sketch the scene In 
1980 when a CIA agent 
posing as a film pro¬ 
ducer smuggled six 
Americans out of 
Iran. The show starts 
on page 152. 



Monya Baker 

Advances in gene 
engineering are having 
a huge effect on Big 
Pharma, reports Baker: 
Drug manufacturing 
companies can now 
use transgenic ani¬ 
mals as little factories 
to produce the phar¬ 
maceutical compounds 
they want (page 40). 
"These companies 
just need to genetically 
engineer the first 
generation," says 
Baker, a former 
high school science 
teacher and a con¬ 
tributor to Nature. 
"After that, they sim¬ 
ply breed them like 
regular animals." 



Douglas 

McGray 

"China knows its envi¬ 
ronmental problems 
are out of hand," says 
McGray, a fellow at the 
New America Founda¬ 
tion. "And urbanization 
could make them a 
lot worse in a hurry." 
Working both angles is 
London-based design 
firm Arup, which 
has created a green 
metropolis for the 
suburbs of Shanghai 
(page 160). "I was 
shocked at the com¬ 
plexity of the plans," 
McGray says, "it 
was like the source 
code for an urban 
operating system." 


ILLUSTRATION BY Christophor Sleboda 
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imagine a phone that will 
transform the way you text 


The new Samsung u740 pivots from a phone to a keyboard 
faster than you can say QWERTY. And it does so with 
a surprisingly slim profile. So now you can switch from 
talking to texting on a dedicated keyboard with one pivot. 
With the Samsung u740, it’s not that hard to imagine. 
Visit www.samsungmobileusa.com/u740. 











































re: Blogs and Implants 

HERE AT WIRED, we love The Future. We even dated it for a while, but had to break 
up because it could never seem to just relax and enjoy the moment. You readers crush 
on The Future, too, but you live in the information-laden Now. Where does that leave 
us? Busted. We said that our new logo obeys the Law of Optical Volumes, and our 
resourceful readers promptly searched the Internet for the existence of such a law. 
So we confess: Scott Dadich, our creative director, sort of invented it. We explain his 
thinking on the Underwire, one of the 60 gazillion blogs we now run (blog.wired. com). 
Whatever else The Future holds, our job will still be to publish stories that blow 
your mind. The avalanche of responses to Steven Guile’s story about getting a brain 
implant to treat Parkinson’s did just that. Don’t believe us? Check the Web. 
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Snack Attack 

You guys listed spoilers in 
bold, before the story they Ye 
spoiling ("Spoiler Alert!,” 
issue 15.03). Ack! Fm watching 
Twin Peaks with some of my 
friends, and by the time my 
eye rested on the article, it was 
already too late! Now, despite 
my best efforts, I wonY be able 
to enjoy the show as a Virgin' 
to it, the way it was meant to 
be seen. I love your magazine, 
just please show your readers 
a little more consideration. 

Colin Smith 

ATHENS, GEORGIA 

Get Out Your 
Tinfoil Hat 

"Be More Than You Can Be” 
(issue 15.03) was informative, 
but the author may have 
missed a critical point: Darpa 
has entered our living rooms. 
Take a second look at the 
agency's renaming of the Aug¬ 
mented Cognition program 
to Improving Warfighter Infor¬ 
mation Intake Under Stress. 
Lose the first word and you get 
'Wii US.” Talk about spjnvare. 

Vinny Guercio 

KINGS PARK, NEW YORK 


The '"snack" 
culture of 
quick is 
exacerbated 
by rapid 
technological 
advances. 
Myself I 
have always 
preferred to 
absorb my 
experiences. 

Mawr McMahan 

BELLFLOWER, CALIFORNIA 
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Gold Diggers 

Your article on deep-sea min¬ 
eral mining ("Race to the Bot¬ 
tom,” issue 15.03) reveals the 
extent of the psychosis of peo¬ 
ple in a desperate and seem¬ 
ingly never-ending pursuit of 
cash. Sure, they will put money 
into research. But even if the 
research says, "Don't do this 
because of essential bacterial 
microsystems or other nec¬ 
essary cycles of nature that 
might be found near the black- 
tops,” I don't think they'll haul 
anchor and go back to land. 

Dave Naughton 

LACEY, WASHiNGTON 


The Bionic Man 

Oscar Pistorius should not 
be viewed as equal to other 
Olympic athletes ("Blade Run¬ 
ner,” issue 15.03). Anyone who 
has the ability to legally alter 
their performance through 
engineering should not be 
able to compete with "full- 
bodied” athletes. Whether his 
legs are an advantage or dis¬ 
advantage is not what's up for 
debate. The simple fact is he 
can keep improving his time 
through advancements in 
engineering while your aver¬ 
age competitors are limited 
by their physical ability. That 
can never be viewed as equal. 

It's the same thing in Nas- 
car. Every car has the same 
number of components and 
moving parts, and every car 
must adhere to Nascar guide¬ 
lines of what is acceptable. 
This is the only way to run 
a truly fair race. Everyone is 
equal, and the driver's skill 
is what puts one car ahead 
of another. 

Gerald Vinci 

MILTON, FLORIDA 





Go Away! 

There is something ironic 
about encouraging people to 
visit Machu Picchu, Peru, 
when you also note that the 
impact of tourists could land 
it on the World Monuments 
Fund's list of endangered sites 
(^M/ish You'd Been Here,” 

Start, Atlas, issue 15.03). 

Stephen Hendrickson 

WASHINGTON, DC 

Come Back! 

The ad right after '^ish You'd 
Been Here,” which laments 
the loss of Bluegrass Country, 
is for the new Camry. How 
fitting: The Camry is built in 
Toyota's Kentucky factory on a 
site that used to be 1,300 acres 
ofbluegrass. 

Sterling Lapinski 

LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 
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Fascinating 
article about 
deep brain 
stimulation. 
Now if only 
the Powers 
That Be™ 
can pull their 
collective 
heads out 
and develop 
a sane stem¬ 
cell policy. 

Jon Deal 

SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


Shocking Stories 

I was diagnosed with Parkinson's at 39 and underwent bilat¬ 
eral deep brain stimulation surgery ("A Shock to the System/' 
issue 15.03). After 41/2 years of nearly constant program¬ 
ming and med adjustments, I am mysteriously enjoying 
remarkable results at virtually half my original voltage set¬ 
tings, something the docs are attributing to a rarely observed 
and not officially reported "neuro protective" effect. 

Apparently, this phenomenon has been observed in a few 
others and, as my neurologist explained it to me, results from 
the brain somehow learning to adapt without the aid of as 
much "juice." I don't care what the reason is. I'm going to enjoy 
it, like any sane person would, for as long as it lasts. 


Pleading for the Fifth 

Once again. The Fifth Element 
was snubbed ("The Best: 
Sci-Fi Fashions," Start, 
issue 15.02). Who can forget 
Leeloo's rubbery orange 
strap outfit (and her makeup 
installer), the freckles and 
reverse-cleavage getups of 
the spaceship stewardesses, 
or the diva's blue bodysuit? 

Neal Miyake 

HONOLULU, HAWAII 


Fallout 

'that's Inside: Neutrogena 
Face Lotion" (Start, issue 
15.03) contained a very offen¬ 
sive statement: "Attention 
Chernobyl-area residents: It 
also protects against gamma 
radiation from nuclear fall¬ 
out." Would the author tell 
9/11 victims a lotion could pro¬ 
tect them from terrorism? 

Natalia Alexeeva 

IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Valerie Graham 

CENTENNIAL, COLORAOO 

I had the deep brain stimu¬ 
lation operation in October. 
Most of the signs of Parkin¬ 
son's have disappeared, but 
the neurologists seem baffled 
by my concerns about such 
things as going blank at 
mid-sentence and, in general, 
feeling out of sync with 
people. Your article gave me 
hope that, if I found the right 
neurologist, they might help 
me resolve these issues. 

Peter C. Haskell 

HOUSTON, TEXAS 


I have participated in the 
development of neurostim¬ 
ulators for the past 11 years. 
My sense of wonderment only 
increases each time I witness 
a patient's tremor, rigidity, or 
even depression decrease once 
the stimulator is activated. 

As an old "vert" skate¬ 
boarder from the 1980s, I can't 
help but think about Steven 
Gulie catching a wave with a 
DBS pulse generator showing 
proud on his chest. 

Damon Black 

DALLAS, TEXAS 
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Return to Sender 

See page 185 for contest rules. 


Clean Future, 

BY MARCO SEGURA 


See page 185 

Why no more Colophon? 
WIRED sings the praises of 
all things technological, but 
Colophon really reminded 
readers of the quirky, all-too- 
human nuts and bolts needed 
to get that job done. 

Theresa Hawthorne 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


UNDOS The first US surgery to put stimulators in the subthalmic nucleus took 
place at Mt Sinai Medical Center in New York, not Cedars-Sinal Medical Center In 
Los Angeles ("A Shock to the System," issue 15.03). An effort in the 1970s to mine the 
deep ocean seabed didn't produce enough commercial nickel, not enough commercial 
manganese, to make the venture worthwhile ("Race to the Bottom," issue 15.03). 
PaperBackSwap has 254,000 titles in its inventory, not 30,000 ("Downloading by 
Mail," Start, Issue 15.03). RANTS Letters should include writer's name, address, and 
daytime phone number and be sent to rants^wiredcom. Submissions may be 
edited and may be published or used in any medium. They become the property of 
WIRED and will not be returned. 
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Down With Happiness 

Drugs. Implants. Virtual reality. Do we really want joy 24/7? by David Ewing Duncan 



IN THE DECLARATION OF 

Independence, Thomas 
Jefferson famously 
proclaimed a universal 
right to the pursuit 
of happiness. The key 
word there is pursuit 
Jefferson thought 
that people ought to 
be free to chase after 
happiness; whether 
they attained it was 
their own business. 

In the 18th century the 
technology to get happy 
despite circumstance 
or personality did 
not exist. Now, though, 
its on its way—and 
thats not as delightful 
as it sounds. 

What constitutes 
happiness? Freedom 
from worry? Or maybe 
contentment? A good 
definition remains 
elusive despite decades 
of neuroscience and 
psychiatry. Many 
researchers today 
have come to think 
that people have affect 
setpoints and that 
some of us are naturally 
happier than others. 

In describing optimal 
experience—the 
subjective state of 
happiness he calls 
flow—the psychiatrist 
Mihaly Csikszent- 
mihalyi says it comes 
down to engaging in 
activities just beyond 
our skill level. Like 
Jefferson, Csikszent- 
mihalyi understands 
that pursuit, and not» 
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outcome, is what's important. 

Being reductionist about happiness 
doesn't mean it isn't fun, in all its 
myriad forms=free-floating rapture, 
blissed-out contentment, ecstatic 
partying. It's just that as a species, we 
generally keep these experiences in 
check. After all, the ways to induce 
them=alcohol, drugs, OK Go concerts 
—have historically come at a high cost. 

We're entering an age in which tech¬ 
nology may allow us to produce pleas¬ 
ant sensations all the time. Hints of 
that future go back to Prozac and other 
neurotransmitter-controlling drugs 
introduced in the late 1980s. But our 
ability to manipulate the molecules and 
electrical impulses whizzing through 
our heads is reaching a newly sophis¬ 
ticated level. Precise brain scanning 
is creating a vast trove of information 
about what happens psychologically, 
physiologically, and chemically when 
we are happy or sad (or stressed, angry, 
loving, homicidal, spiritual, or altruis¬ 
tic). The narcolepsy drug Provigil turns 
out to make people feel pretty fabulous 
and is taken as a stimulant. Ecstasy use 
has declined and cocaine use seems to 


ences that imperil their lives. The 
problems start when happy-making 
technologies can be plugged in all day 
long without any of the traditional 
limits. I'm certainly not against 
technology. But should we use it to cure 
insecurity? Normal anxiety? We risk 
medicalizing the human condition. 

From a distance, pleasure without 
fear or desire sounds pretty good. But 
in your grasp, it starts to feel less like 
paradise and more like soma. A species 
that shuts out adversity does not sur¬ 
vive very long in a Darwinian universe. 
In the short term, humans with happy- 
making neural implants would cease 
to be interesting. Quenching feelings 
of hardship also means never feeling 
desire or want. Unpleasant as those 
emotions can be, they're also the basis 
for ambition and creativity. "Happy 
people are not ambitious," Greenfield 
says. "They do not build civilizations." 

Ultimately, the problem could be 
self-correcting. As rich Westerners 
buy all the happiness products they 
can jam into their amygdalas, the 
developing world will be left blissfully 
productive. A good thing, because 


"There's an industry of sorts that is trying to seduce 
you," an Oxford pharmacologist says. "They want 
you to lose yourself, to want more of their product." 


have leveled off, but use of the ADHD 
prescription drug Adderall—increased 
focus, higher productivity—is on the 
rise. Today, neural implants are used 
to treat more than 30,000 people 
worldwide with Parkinson's disease; 
someday soon they might reliably 
jolt regions of the brain to induce or 
suppress specific emotions. "There 
is an industry of sorts that is trying 
to seduce you," says Oxford Univer¬ 
sity pharmacologist Susan Greenfield, 
author of Tomorrow's People: How 
21st-Century Technology Is Changing 
the Way We Think and Feel "They 
want you to lose yourself, to want more 
of their product, whether it's virtual 
reality or a pill." 

Obviously, sick people—say, with 
Parkinson's or narcolepsy—need 
medical intervention. And some 
percentage of humans will seek out 
mood-altering substances or experi¬ 


places like China and India have 
mighty new cities and wealth to build. 

Maybe it's no coincidence that 
some of the happy-making stuff is 
manufactured in those countries. It's 
reminiscent of the scenario laid out by 
another prescient thinker, H. G. Wells. 
In his book The Time Machine, Wells 
wrote about a world where the happy, 
indolent elite—the Eloi—are served by 
industrious outsiders called Morlocks. 
The Eloi are also the hardworking 
Morlocks' food. Grim stuff. And also 
the exact opposite of what Jefferson 
was trying to tee up for Americans. 
Maybe he knew that if you have too 
much happiness, you don't get life 
and liberty. DS 
////////////^^^^ 

DAVID EWING DUNCAN (daYid@ 

davidewingduncan.com) is the author 
of Masterminds: Genius DNA and the 
Quest to Rewrite Life. 




One Database 
Under the Law 

After the September 11 attacks, an ugly 
reality came to light: US law-enforcement 
agencies couldn't share data when lives 
depended on it The FBI couldn't talk 
to the CIA. The NSA was clueless about 
the ATR Six years later, the Justice 
Department is trying to fix the problem 
by building an unprecedented network 
of databases from the FBI, the DEA, 
the ATF, the Bureau of Prisons, and 
the US Marshals Service. 

Within the next few years, the system, 
called OneDOJ, Is projected to hold 
3 million records—obvious stuff like 
criminal convictions, plus tons of 
speculative material like investigative 
reports and interrogation summaries. So 
civil liberties advocates are (predictably) 
worried. Such case files often include 
false or unproven allegations. If local 
cops have access, privacy activists worry, 
every routine Investigation could become 
an opportunity for abuse. 

Pilot projects are under way in several 
municipal police forces, and many more 
are expected to gain access. The Justice 
Department says it's not a problem. 
"OneDOJ contains no more information 
than that which is already legally 
obtained by law-enforcement agencies 
during the course of standard criminal 
investigations," an agency spokesperson 
says. But OneDOJ could offer one- 
stop shopping to hackers. Last year, 
a congressional committee graded 
the Justice Department a D In computer 
security, and another report found 
that In recent years, the FBI has simply 
lost 160 laptops, Including at least 10 
that were holding sensitive or classified 
information. That's not the kind of data- 
sharing anyone had In mind, -vince beiser 
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Windows Mobilel The only way to get the mobile version of Microsoft Office Outlook' 
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The most fuel-efficient autc 



Meet Small Oil. Honda has always been committed to developing environmentally 
responsible technology And with cars like the all-new Fit along with the legendary 
Civic, Honda will continue as the leader in fuel efficiency' Through Innovation and 
hard work. Small Oil can make a world of difference. That’s our Environmentology™ 


*BasaJ on model v-ear 2005 CAFE fue!-ea)nonny rating and wei^ted sales for p^»nger-car and Ifghbtruck fleett sold in the U.S. by major manufticturere. 
^Civic Hybrid and Fit Sport with 5MT shown. 2007 EPA mileage estimates: 49 dty.51 highs'vay. 33 city/38 highway, respectively Use for comparison 
puiijoses only Actual mileage may \ 0 r>? ©2006 American Honda Motor Co.. Inc. environmentofogy.honda.com 











company in America. 




The Power of Dreams 















Patently 
Bad Ideas 

Ever gotten drunk with your buddies 
and had a ridiculously awesome, 
testosterone-inspired idea? You're 
not alone. Just ask Scott Seegert, 
who combed through the more than 
7 million inventions filed with the 
US Patent and Trademark office to 
find the dumbest, dude-liest schemes 
ever proffered. He compiled his 
favorites in a new book, Its a Guy 
Thing: Awesome Innovations From the 
Underdeveloped Male Mind. Here's 
a sampling of choice man-novations 
Seegert uncovered, -eric steuer 


POGO-COPTER (1969) 

Take a standard pogo stick, 
add a wheel and a propeller and 
what have you got? A spring- 
loaded ticket to the hospital. As 
you bounce, the copter's blades 
send you high into the air. It's 
like floating on a cloud—for 
about a second. Then you crash. 

MISSING-EYE GLASSES (197S) 

If you have only one eye but 
want to approximate (however 
poorly) the appearance of 
having two, don these specs. 
They use a mirror to capture the 
image of your lone peeper and 
reproduce it in the location 
of your missing one. The results 
are not exactly out of sight. 


HELMET-MOUNTED 
PISTOL (1953) 

Essentially a hard hat with a 
gun strapped to the top, this 
weapon Is perfect for the multi¬ 
tasking hunter (or armless serial 
killer). To shoot, simply blow 
into the connected tube. Talk 
about a killer hands-free device. 

AIRBAG UNDERSHORTS (2006) 

What better way to magnify 
the humiliation of falling on your 
ass than with inflatable undies? 
These brainy briefs feature accel¬ 
erometers that detect a tumble 
In progress, sending compressed 
gas into balloonlike pockets 
throughout the knickers. Phew— 
that was almost embarrassing. 


HIGH-SPEED TRACK 
TRAINER (1982) 

No pain, no gain. Supercharge 
your workout routine with this 
two-wheeled cart that hitches 
to the back of a car. As a partner 
drives, you train by holding 
on, running, and generally trying 
not to fall and kill yourself. 

PENIS EXERCISER (1995) 

Bet your health club doesn't 
have one of these. To stay, urn, 
functional as you age, use 
your male organ to repeatedly 
push up the bar attached 
to the metal box. You can pump 
up the difficulty by adjusting the 
fulcrum. Be very careful not 
to pull any muscles. 




America's Most Wanted Home Videos 

Canadian police use all the standard tools—guns, walkie-talkies, nightsticks, YouTube. Yes, YouTube. Hunting 
for witnesses to a stabbing death at a hip hop concert, investigators in Hamilton, Ontario, posted a surveillance 
video featuring a suspect. Two weeks and more than 17,000 views later, the guy surrendered; police think 
he was feeling the heat. More recently, homicide investigators with the Toronto Police Service posted a clip 
featuring a sketch of a suspect and footage of the knife in a 2006 killing, set to the tune of a decent reggae 
ballad by 24-year-old officer Jesse Weeks. You are watching Big Brother. =tina pittaway 
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You wouldn't recognize 
me in an elevator, 
but if you ever needed it, 

I would give you my blood. 


When you help the American Red Cross, you help America. 

America is a place where we look out for each other. 
And with someone in America needing blood every two seconds, 
there's someone who needs you to roll up your sleeve today. 



American 
Red Cross 


Call i-Soo-GIVE LIFE or visit givelife.org 



























Tasty 
Molecules 
From a 
Top Chef 



1 The Cyber Egg 

KEY INGREDIENTS: Carrot, 

coconut milk, cauliflower, agar 
lyiETMOD: Spoon dollops of 
carrot-cardamom puree 
mixed with sodium alginate 
into calcium chloride so their 
surfaces form a skin. Mix 
the coconut milk with agar, 
a powerful thickening agent, 
and let it harden in a ring- 
shaped dish. 

MARCEL^S TIP; "I prefer agar 
to gelatin for this sort of dish 
because it's easier to use and 
can be heated without melting." 


2 Potato With 
Truffle Espuma 

KEY iNGREDIENTS: Potato, 
truffle, nitrous oxide 
METHOD: Wrap a paper-thin 
slice of potato around a metal 
tube and deep-fry. Fill with 
a foam of warmed egg whites, 
cream, and black-truffle juice, 
squirted from a siphon that can 
handle both hot and cold liquids. 
MAKCEL^s TIPs With a handheld 
immersion blender, you could 
swap the egg whites for lecithin. 
"It's a great way to make sure 
that your foams don't collapse." 


Foam, isomalt, and 
sodium alginate 
aren’t usual Ingredi¬ 
ents in a reality TV 
show souffle. But 
they got Marcel 
Vignerontothe 
finals of Top C/7ef 
this past season. 
Ultimately, the 27- 
year-oid’s innovative 
cuisine didn’t win, 
but it spoon-fed 
molecular gastron¬ 
omy to the masses. 

—MARKMCCLUSKY 



3 Coffee Caviar 

KEY INGREDIENTS: Coffee, 
sodium alginate 
METHOD: To form the 
"pearls," force droplets of the 
coffee-alginate mixture Into 
a bath of calcium chloride. 

Serve with blini for dessert. 
MARCEL'S TIP: "You have 
to do this at the last minute, 
because eventually the pearls 
will harden. The calcium will 
cook them all the way through." 
(For more samples of Marcel's 
molecular gastronomy, visit 
wired.com/extras.) 


Jargon 

Watch 

Ecosexual 

7?. A person who's 
into hybrid cars, low- 
energy lightbulbs, 
and recycling. Now 
that environmental¬ 
ism is hot, ecosexuals 
are getting increas¬ 
ingly fashionable. 

Online analyst 

n. Hired by companies 
like Coca-Cola and 
AT&T to monitor 
what's being said 
about them on social 
networks and blogs, 
online analysts use 
the Internet as a vast 
unpaid focus group. 

Social network 
fatigue 

72. The ennui induced 
by persistent solici¬ 
tations to join new 
social networks. It 
is especially acute 
in those who are 
already members of 
more MySpaces than 
they can remember. 

Slow travel 

72. Getting from 
point A to points 
at a leisurely pace. 
Slow travelers, who 
prefer trains and 
boats to cars and jets, 
brag that they take 
as much pleasure 
in the journey as in 
the destination. 

-JONATHON KEATS 
UAR60N§]A/IRED.C0M) 
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PERFORMANCE. PRESTIGE. PASSION FOR INNOVATION 


A beautiful plane is a plane that flies well. Here at Breitling, we 
share the same philosophy. It is expressed through a single- 
minded commitment to building ultra-efficient wrist instruments 
for the most demanding professionals. Our chronographs meet 
the highest criteria of sturdiness and functionality, and 
we submit all our movements to the merciless tests of 
the Swiss Official Chronometer Testing Institute. 

One simply does not become an aviation 



supplier by chance. 

For an aulhorized Breitling dealer, 
please call 800 641 7343 


www.breitling.com 
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Let There Be Light 

The sun is always shinmg somewhere in Innsbruck. 

Unless, of course, somebody turns it off. ThaUs because the 
Austrian city has the Bartenbach LichtLabor artificial sky. 
Equipped with 3,000 computer-controlled fluorescent, halogen, 
and LED bulbs, the M-foot-taU dome can simulate daylight 
conditions—from a clear summer morning to a stormy winter 
afternoon—anywhere on Earth. The idea is to let architects see how 
natural light might filter through futm*e building configurations. 

In recent years, computer modeling has largely displaced 
simulators like this one. But sometimes, silicon just wonT suffice. 
For example, when the architects at Skidmore, Owings & Merrill 
wanted to prove the brilliance of then* planned 919-window roof 
for a new terminal at Singapore's Changi International 
Afrport, they invited officials to Austria for a sneak peek. 

"It was a hard sell,” architect Ross Wimer says of the 
$1.7 billion plan, "until they stuck their heads inside 
the building.” —Andrew slum 
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It's the main ingredient. 
But like any whipped 
product Cool Whip 
contains a high per¬ 
centage of air. At 41 
cents per ounce, 
you're buying mostly 
water and air for 
just over twice what 
it would cost to whip 
real cream yourself. 

Q NATURAL 
AND ARTIFICIAL 
FLAVORINGS 

Cool Whip doesn't 
really taste like much, 
but Kraft's recipe for 
blandness is a trade 
secret. That means 
the company doesn't 
have to disclose the 
specific flavorings. 


CORN SYRUP 
AND HIGH-FRUCTOSE 
CORN SYRUP 

Sugar by other names. 
Corn syrup is mostly 
glucose. High-fructose 
corn syrup is corn 
syrup treated with 
amylase and other 
enzymes, which 
together help convert 
glucose into fructose. 

A diet high In fructose 
is known to make lab 
mice fatter than other 
diets, so keep your 
research animals away 
from Cool Whip. 


3^, ano conuoiT! 



□ HYDROGENATED ^ 
COCONUT AND 
PALM KERNEL OIL 

Cool Whip needs to 
feel like whipped 
cream in the mouth 
without actually 
being, you know, made 
with cream. One 
cheap, reliable way to 
replicate the texture 
is by using seml- 
solldified plant oils. 

The best method of 
solidifying plant oils: 
Bubble high-pressure 
hydrogen through 
them. Of course, if 
not done completely, 
the result is trans 
fat. These days, Kraft 
avoids that. 


^ POLYSORBATE 60 

Polysorbates are 
made by polymerizing 
ethylene oxide (a pre¬ 
cursor to antifreeze) 
with a sugar alcohol 
derivative. The result 
can be a detergent, 
an emulsifier, or, in the 
case of polysorbate 60, 
a major ingredient in 
some sexual lubricants. 

□ SODIUM 
CASEINATE 

Also common In 
powdered non¬ 
dairy creamer, this 
protein derived 
from cow milk helps 
oil and water mix. 


SORBITAN 

MONOSTEARATE 

Chemists call this 
stuff synthetic wax, 
and it's sometimes 
used as a hemorrhoid 
cream. It's one of the 
magical substances 
that keep Cool Whip 
from turning to liquid 
over time In the fridge. 

□ XANTHAN 
AND GUAR GUMS 

These are natural 
thickeners, and 
together they provide 
more viscosity than 
either does alone. Guar 
also helps retard the 
formation of Ice 
crystals, another key 
to preserving fluffiness. 

-PATRICK Dl JUSTO 
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Dear Hetel One DrinKer 
People sa^ can tell a lot aPont 
a person Pf) mhat the|^ drinH- 
for instance, if yon drinH 
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Pharm-Fresh Medicine 

Manufacturing a biotech drug is a lot like making beer: You brew it in a temperature-controlled 
vat. But keeping the vat clean and productive can be pricey. So pharmaceutical makers are instead 
modifying the DNA of plants and animals, with the hopes of turning them into efficient biological 
factories. In theory, the process is simple: Insert a gene that produces a desired protein into a compatible 
host, then purify the compound and sell it as a drug. In practice, this isn't as easy as it sounds. Drug- 
makers have to ensure the inserted genes don't jump the fence into the wild or the food supply, among 
other things. But they're already putting genetically tweaked flora and fauna to work. Here are eight 
potential products coming soon from bioreactors that bloom, moo, and bleat, —monya baker 


Drugs being made inside plants and animals 



DRUG ATRYN 
(ANTITHROMBIN) 
SOURCE GOAT MILK 
FUNCTION It's a 
blood protein that 
regulates clotting and 
makes surgery safer. 
COMPANY GTC Bio- 
therapeutics, Framing¬ 
ham, Massachusetts 
STATUS Approved in 
Europe for some uses. 


DRUG CARORX 
SOURCE TOBACCO 
FUNCTION This antibody 
sticks to the bacteria that 
cause tooth decay, keeping 
them off your pearly 
whites. COMPANY Planet 
Biotechnology, Hayward, 
California status In 
Europe, formula tested 
safe for humans, but 
efficacy has yet to be 
determined. 


PRODUCT LACTOFERRIN 
SOURCE COW MILK 
FUNCTION This protein 
fights infection by 
sopping up the iron that 
microbes require to grow. 
COMPANY Pharming 
Group NV, Leiden, the 
Netherlands status A 
filing for GRAS (generally 
recognized as safe) 
status is under review 
by the FDA. 


DRUG LOCTERON 
SOURCE DUCKWEED 
FUNCTION Its main 
ingredient, interferon 
alpha, is a protein the 
body uses to fight viruses. 
COMPANY Biolex Thera¬ 
peutics, Pittsboro, North 
Carolina STATUS Human 
trials to test efficacy 
for hepatitis C are under 
way in Europe. 


DRUG RHUCIN (Cl 
ESTERASE INHIBITOR) 
SOURCE RABBIT MILK 

FUNCTION Without it, 
people's skin, airways, and 
bowels swell with fluid. 
The condition, called 
hereditary angioedema, 
causes excruciating pain 
and sometimes death. 
COMPANY Pharming 
Group NV STATUS Rhucin 
is under review in Europe. 


PRODUCT LACTOFERRIN 
AND LYSOZYME 
SOURCE RICE 
FUNCTION These 
infection fighters are 
put into rehydrating 
solutions to prevent the 
recurrence of diarrhea. 
COMPANY Ventria 
Bioscience, Sacramento, 
California STATUS Human 
trials conducted in Peru 
were promising but 
controversial because 
they included children. 

US trials are under way. 


PRODUCT INSULIN 
SOURCE SAFFLOWER 
SEEDS 

FUNCTION This protein 
—ordinarily made in 
the pancreas—helps 
control how the liver 
processes sugar. It's 
used to treat diabetes 
COMPANY SemBioSys, 
Alberta, Canada 
STATUS Phase II human 
trials are expected to 
start in 2008. 


PRODUCT 
GASTRIC LIPASE 
SOURCE CORN 
FUNCTION This enzyme 
helps people with cystic 
fibrosis absorb fat. 
COMPANY Meristem 
Therapeutics, Clermont- 
Ferrand, France 
STATUS Meristem is 
completing Phase 11 trials. 
(Anticipates entering 
Phase III by early 2008.) 
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Most 

Dangerous 
Object in 
the Office 
This Month 

Uses for the 
3-foot-long 
Angel Alita- 
Damascus 
Blade butterfly 
knife: Keeping 
interns in line. 
Getting a seat 
to yourself 
on the bus. 
Making a 
point about 
how butterfly 
knife sizes 
have really 
gotten out of 
control lately. 

-ADAM ROGERS 
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A house Euilt on graffiti 


MARC ECKO HAS 


MOVED FROM THE 
GARAGE OF HIS 
PARENTS’ HOME TO HIS 
OWN CORNER OFFICE 
IN JUST 13 YEARS. 
HOW DID THIS T-SHIRT 
GRAFFITI ARTIST 
BUILD MARC ECKO 
ENTERPRISES INTO 
A BILLION-DOLLAR 
STYLE EMPIRE? 


:^iDip You EVER I Magi NE you’d wind up running a 
mini-conglomerate^J 


I couldn’t necessarily visualize how a business would evolve from my 
passion, but I had a sense that, given the reaction people had to my work, 
I could turn it into something big. I remember when I was 13 or 14 getting 
an order to paint 40 T-shirts for an event. With my parents’ help, I treated 
the project as a small business and things just grew from there. 


There were other great brands built around the image of a person 
or auteur. It occurred to me that I could take their best practices and 
create a lifestyle that was more contemporary, generationally relevant. 


^You’ve described yourself as ai'navigatoriof popcultur^ 
[what"does that mean?J ' 


It’s my job to know what’s up, to be aware of what’s going on In culture. 
Things can be so atomized. In the 80s, if you were into hip-hop or 
skating, you could only be Into hip-hop or skating. I was that kid who 
saw the mash-up, the convergence of those lifestyles. I was always 
open to what was different. Being democratic, open to understanding 
what’s behind something and why it works is my job. 


Urban style is a label I accept, not one I made. I always had the 
ambition to do something much bigger and less limited than that 
label would Indicate. 


You’ve just got to be you. You can’t please everyone. I’m sincere 
in what I do and I’m adding value and creating an experience that 
wouldn’t exist if I weren’t here. At the end of fhe day, the vote happens 
at the cash register^^^^^^^^^^^H 


Mow’d you choose the rhino logogj 


It was a naive thing that came from the heavens without much 
planning, but it started to take on meaning the more I used it. The 
rhino’s a survivor. There’s a clumsy poise about the rhinoceros that 
embodied the way we operated our business. 




CIT BEHIND THE BUSIh'ESS 



How do you run your company? 

I rely on good managers. A manager 
must be empowered to taste victory or 
blood on his tongue. It took me a while 
to let go, but now I fly at a high enough 
elevation to allow real leaders to lead. 

It Is one thing to be passionate, and an 
entirely other thing to be emotional. 

We Initially hired managers with certain 
titles and impressive resumes but 
quickly realized they didn’t work within 
the unique culture of our company. We 
learned you’ve got to do the job your¬ 
self first to find the right person to suit 
your way of doing business. 

What’s the toughest business challenge 
you’ve faced? 

Five or six years Into it, we managed to 
get ourselves Into $6.5 million in debt 
just from running the business naively 
— no proper financial management, no 
operational practices, no due diligence 
■ [■ on trademarks. But that same naivete 

helped us bounce right back. 

Mow’d you turn it around? 

By focusing more on the product. I 
became a big boy. I spent two years 
with an executive coach. I eased up on 
the dramatic emotional attachment to 
every creative decision. If it was right 
and it made sense, then it would be. 

Mow’d you choose the philanthropies 
you’re committed to? 

After our debt crisis, we resolved 
to give something back, and we’re 
disciplined in our approach to philan¬ 
thropy, too. I get invitations to benefits 
all the time and solicited to support 
many great charities. But, selfishly, I 
choose to spend the money where I 
can see a difference and quantify my 
personal impact, as well as that of others 
I engage. You get a deeper, more potent 
sense of gratification that way. One of 
our biggest pushes Is behind the Tikva 
Children’s Home in Odessa, Ukraine. 


Another Is the Save the Rhinos initiative. 
After all, the rhinoceros is my best 
employee. Most recently we’ve launched 
S.E.E. [Sweat Equity Enterprises], a 
model of learning and “social entrepre¬ 
neurship” that invests in the limitless 
imagination and entrepreneurial potential 
of today’s youth. 

Other lessons learned? 

To let go of fear of things that probably 
won’t happen. I no longer wait for things to 
go wrong. I work on keeping things right. 

What inspires you? 

I like to cook. Cooking helps me think, so 
I put a kitchen In my office. Beyond that, 
I work out to the point of physical exhaus¬ 
tion four times a week. That way, I don’t 
have the energy to stress about anything. 

How do you choose business partners? 

Licensing partners like established 
footwear companies are crucial to 
expanding the brand. Leveraging their 
know-how allows us to penetrate 
markets quickly. Then, with strategic 
partners like 50 Cent and his G-Unit“ 
clothing brand, we can grow five 
times as fast. 

You’ve expanded quickly from fashion 
into publishing and other media. 

What’s next? 

I want to keep growing In the video¬ 
gaming space. I believe it’s the Wild 
West of media culture. There’s 
something magical and abstract about 
gaming. Games aren’t yet demystified 
— versus movies, for example; there are 
TV shows about the making of movies. 

Are there arenas into which you 
wouldn’t want the Ecko brand to go? 

The real question is where we can take 
the brand successfully. We can go 
wherever we want to, but it needs to 
feel organic, true to the brand...and it 
needs to have the highest likelihood 
to succeed and sustain success. 






For more insight from this business maverick, visit behindthebusiness.cit.com. 
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CIT: BEHIND THE BUSINESS 



m 


InthisfoLi^arts^es, CIT takes youTnto the n^ds^of some^of 
business’s most notable mavericks. 

CIT, a leading commercial and consumer finance company, 
provides innovative financial solutions and services — bringing 
knowledge, expertise and creativity to every client relationship. 
Building on a century of experience, CIT is driving economic 
growth and creating opportunities for businesses and people 
around the world. 

Integral to the growth of countless leading companies, CIT is 
behind the business with the equation for success: 

RELATIONSHIP CAPITAL 


INTELLECTUAL CAPITAL 




FINANCIAL CAPITAL 


CAPITAL REDEFINED. 


THE CONVERSATION CONTINUES... 

For more in-depth information on Marc Ecko and 
the “CIT: Behind the Business” series, visit 

behindthebusiness.cit.com. 



DON’T MISS THE ONE-ON-ONE... 

Tune in to the webcast conversation between Marc 
and business consultant Andrew Shapiro. 

Be sure to check back often to meet the other 
innovators in this “CIT: Behind the Business” series. 

c^r 




Mr. Know-It-All | by clive Thompson 




When the Planet’s 
Loss Is Your Gain 


I try to limit my carbon footprint, but can I ethicaily invest in companies that 
wiil benefit from the consequences of global warming? 

A Solomonic dilemma indeed! Which may be why green investors are neatly 
divided over the ethics of this question. Mark Townsend Cox, CEO of the 
New Energy Fund^-a multimillion-dollar hedge fimd-^argues that it"s 
fine to profit off climate change if yoif re not actually exacerbating it. 
"You're profiting off a second-line effect/' he says. That may sound discom- 
fitingly ambiguous, but hey, even seemingly "green" investments might 


rely on exploited labor down¬ 
stream or have hidden embed¬ 
ded energy costs. Hedge-fund 
CEOs arenT exactly known for 
ethics; capitalists are typically 
driven by return on investment. 

If youTe actively trying to avoid 
the worst offenders, the reason¬ 
ing goes, you're in the clear. 

The problem with this strategy, 
says Cliff Feigenbaum, founder 
of the GreenMoney Journal, is 
that you're waiting for the worst 
to happen so that you can profit 
from it. "That's like buying bonds 
in Poland and waiting for the 
Germans to arrive so you can go, 
"OK, I get to work with you guys.'" 
(Though, to be fair, bond values 
actually plummeted after the 
Nazis rolled in.) 

The real problem with putting 
cash into supposedly climate- 
neutral industries is that money 
is finite. Every dollar you invest to 
develop Arctic shipping firms is a 
dollar not being invested in tech¬ 
nologies to prevent those ice caps 
from melting in the first place. It's 
a matter of priorities. If you want 
to make green by going green, 
put your money into technologies 
devoted to reducing the world's 
carbon footprint. Leave the Arctic 
exploration to venture capitalists. 

My mother keeps spamming me 
with good-luck chain-letter scams, 
weird rumors, that cookie recipe 
thing. How do I convince her to 
stop forwarding all this crap? 

It won't be easy. Urban legends 
and magical good-luck stories 
spread precisely because 
we're hardwired to believe 
credible-sounding narratives, 
according to Michael Shermer, 
author of Why People Believe 
Weird Things. ‘'We're anecdotal 
thinkers, so we accept things, 
particularly if they're in the form 
of a story, even if it's outland¬ 
ish," he notes. Email has turbo¬ 
charged this oral tradition, which » 


ILLUSTRATION BY Chnstoph Niemann 
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is why your inbox is crammed 
with daft pass-arounds. 

Worse yet, your mother is 
only a tiny part of the prob¬ 
lem. Junk email spreads in 
epidemiological patterns. 

So as with any disease out¬ 
break, those bits keep on 
spreading as long as there's 
a steady supply of new suck¬ 
ers. ''Newbies are like people 
with no immune system— 
they can't tell junk stories 
from real ones, so they quickly 
get 'infected' with online 
rumors," says Andrew 
Noymer, a sociologist who 
studies pandemics at UC 
Irvine. Every person wait¬ 
ing for their $100 laptop is 
just another potential vector 
for the tragic, tragic story— 
did you /zear?—of how the 
kid who played Mikey on 
the Life cereal commercials 
in the 1970s died after mix¬ 
ing Pop Rocks with Coke. 



You can minimize your 
exposure to this kind of non¬ 
sense. Shermer suggests 
calmly explaining to your 
mother that urban legends 
are usually untrue—"but I'm 
not optimistic," he admits. So 
here's a sneakier idea: Encour¬ 
age her to start a blog and post 
all that fascinating stuff she 
finds online. It'll appeal to her 
vanity, and it'll permanently 
reroute her chain emails—tak¬ 
ing them out of your inbox and 
pushing them into the ether. 
////////////^^^^ 

Need help navigating life in 
the21stcentury?Email us at 
mi*knowitall@wired.com. 




6 IViUST«HAVE 
ACCESSORIES 

SPOT CLEANER ($40) 

This tiny shower-safe 
vacuum cleaner sucks 
blemishes right off 
your face. 

NEOTAN A90 ($268) 

Why fork out yen to 
a tanning salon when 
you can turn your¬ 
self a toasty brown 
at home with this 
tabletop sun lamp? 

HYPER "X": 
RECONSTRUCT IN 
SENSE OF BEAUTY 
FOR MEN ($61) 

Shaving is for losers. 

A little dab of this 
gel will keep your 
face as smooth as 
Astroboy's butt. 


Japanese Schoolboy Watch 

Big Primpin’ 
in Tokyo 

They’re known as gyaru-o—“male 
gals”—and they’re turning heads 
on the streets of Japanese cities. 
Tanned, fabulously coiffed, and 
usually hetero, these foppish hipsters 
can be found cruising the Shibuya 
boutiques, spending as much time 
and money on their appearance as 
any trendsetting schoolgirl. Here’s a 
look at one gyaru-o’s futuristic beauty 
regimen, -matt alt and hirokoyoda 


MOVING RUBBER 
GRUNGE MAT ($7) 

It's like Viagra for 
your hair—slap on this 
pomade and you're 
stiff till dawn. 

DELICIOUSLY 
BEAUTIFULLY 
CHEWING GUM ($4) 

Fortified with colla¬ 
gen, vitamin C, and 
"coenzyme QIO," this 
nutraceutical gum sup¬ 
posedly purifies your 
skin as you chew. 

FAB SHOT ($4) 

Too tired to shower 
after a hard night club¬ 
bing? Press the funnel 
of this aerosol against 
clothing to blast smoke 
and sweat odors away. 


o o 
o^o^< 
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Expired _ Tired ^ 


PULITZER 


BOOKER 


WORKING AT HOME 


SUMMER BLOCKBUSTER 


WORKING IN STARBUCKS 


SLEEPER HIT 


Wired 


COWORKING 


DIRECT-TO-DVD 


BUYING YOUTUBE 


SUING YOUTUBE 


COMPETING WITH YOUTUBE 
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What it is: 


^30 _ 

Resqtec 01 
confined 
space cutter 


What it’s 
used for: 


Freeing victims 
other jaws of life 
can’t reach 


Pry Baby 


At a mere 15 pounds and about as big as a beefy bicep, the 
Q1 is the lightest, smallest, fully articulated hydraulic rescue 
[. aool on the planet. (Conventional jaws of life can weigh three 
“times as much.) So when it comes to extracting victims from 
car wrecks, plane crashes, and collapsed buildings, this 
cutter is king at angling into tight corners. Once there, its 
scissoring head can swivel 180 degrees and deliver 18.5 tons 
of force. Rescuers can also use the 3-inch-long blades to pry 
metal apart with up to 4.6 tons of spreading power. That's not 
demolition; that's surgery, — lugas graves 


PHOTOGRAPH BY Todd Tankeisley; styling by alessandra mortola 

























THERE IS NO EASY OIL. MUCH OF IT IS SCATTERED IN HUNDREDS OF ISOLATED POCKETS. AND BUILDING 
LOTS OF RIGS IS JUST NOT AN OPTION, ENVIRONMENTALLY OR ECONOMICALLY. THEN SHELL ENGINEER 
JAAP VAN BALLEGOOIJEN WATCHED HIS SON DRINK A MILKSHAKE. SUCKING THE BITS OF FROTH IN 
THE CORNERS OF THE GLASS WITH HIS BENDY STRAW. HEY PRESTO, THE SNAKE WELL DRILL WAS 
BORN. A DRILL THAT CAN BEND ROUND CORNERS AND SNAKE FROM SIDE TO SIDE TO REACH THOSE 
SCATTERED POCKETS OF OIL, ALL FROM ONE RIG. REAL ENERGY SOLUTIONS FOR THE REAL WORLD. 
SHELL.COM/US/REALENERGY 




The Smarter 
Emergency Kit 

When the next world-crushing disaster strikes— 
tsunami, quake, dirty bomb, whatever—one thing 
is certain: You're on your own. As hurricanes 
Katrina and Rita showed, help may not arrive for 
72 hours. Don’t fret, wired has your back with 
these shopping lists for your DIY emergency 
kit. Because when everything goes to hell, you’ll 
want gear that gives you an evolutionary advan¬ 
tage over your less-prepared neighbors. Clip 
and save; lock and load. — melissamiller 



The House Kit 

Store all this gear in a 
sealed plastic trash can 
or containers. It won’t 
cost as much as you think: 
You probably own most 
of this stuff already. 

A First aid You could buy the 
$25 kit from Red Cross. Or you could 
build your own: bandages, alcohol, 
cotton balls, antidiarrheals, anti¬ 
inflammatories like ibuprofen, and 
prescription meds. 

B Clothes A full change, including 
warm outer layers (wool or 
synthetic) and sturdy shoes, for 
each person under your roof. 

c Plastic sheeting Fiber- 

reinforced, laminated polyethylene 
film, 6 mm thick. You can buy 1,200 
square feet of Dura Skrim DS2 
for about $100. Or get a tarp-for 
covering broken windows, roofs. 

D Zip ties Handy when you 
have to make splints, compression 
bandages, or tourniquets. 

E Water A gallon per person, 
per day. For a family of four, that's 
12 gallons. If you have the space for 
that, great. If not, keep as much as 
you can manage. Have unscented 
bleach on hand, too—16 drops in a 
gallon and you've got potable H^O. 
Tea bags make it taste OK. 

F Food Raid the pantry: dehydrated 
soups, canned tuna and veggies, 
nuts and candy. Peanut butter is 
high-calorie and has a long shelf 
life. You can also buy freeze-dried 
camping meals. 

G Flashlight We like the Inova 
X5—it's water-resistant, aircraft- 
grade anodized aluminum and uses 
LEDs. But a cheap drugstore version 
and some batteries will do just fine. 

H Protective wear waterproof 

and cut-resistant Kevlar gloves and 
N95 face masks. 

I Tools A crowbar to pry debris 
that might stand between you and 
a loved one. An adjustable wrench. 
Screwdrivers. A staple gun. Rope. 

J MdtchOS You're probably not 
a Boy Scout. Get the kind marked 
waterproof and windproof and store 
'em in a ziplock bag. In another bag, 
hoard some dryer lint for kindling. 


The Go Pack 

Keep these items in a 
backpack that’s readily 
accessible=you know, 
in case you have to bail 
at a moment’s notice. 

One bag per person. 

K Radio A cheap transistor set with 
batteries is fine. Or you could get 
something that'll pick up TV and 
NOAA bands and that has a hand 
crank, like the Eton Grundig FR300— 
it comes with a cell phone charging 
jack and built-in flashlight. If you 
want to splurge, see page 95. 

L Cash $500 in small bills. ATMs 
won't work when the power is out, 
and neither will credit card readers. 

M Documents 

A copy of your home insurance 
policy, plus contact numbers, 
medical insurance card, passport, 
driver's license, bank records, 
and photos of family members. 

(A local map and spare keys may 
come in handy, too.) 

N Mylar space blanket 

It's a super-compact means of 
both keeping warm and reflecting 
heatstroke-causing rays of sun. 

o Clothes Put spares in a water¬ 
proof bag. Remember a hat. Toss 
In a few basic toiletries, too, like a 
toothbrush and toilet paper. 

P Food Make room for sports 
nutrition or candy bars. Nuts and 
trail mix are good options, too. 
Include a bottle of water. 

Q Essential medicines 

Whatever you've been prescribed, 
plus sunblock and ibuprofen or 
acetaminophen. 

R Duct tape Well, duh. 

s Signal devices Roadside 
flares will do. Or you could get 
Greatland Laser's Rescue Laser 
Flare—two AA batteries and you 
have 72 hours of 20-mlle-vlsible 
brightness. Also try the Fox 40 
whistle (115 dB!). 

T Multitool Whether you come 
down on the Swiss Army side or 
the Leatherman side of the greatest 
debate of our time, just have one 
with you. Make sure it has a can 
opener, a good knife blade, and both 
Phillips and flat-head screwdrivers. 



ra 


The Best: Comments Overheard Just Before the Apocalypse 

Come to think of it, I don’t remember the last time I saw a cockroach. ■ I didn’t know 
there was going to be a solar eclipse today! ■ Should those robots’ eyes be glowing 
like that? • Hey whatever happened to our Bible-thumping fundamentalist 
neighbors? • No, no, they come in peace. • None of the credit card machines are 

working here, either. • What do you mean, there’s no fail-safe recall? 
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InterContinental Hotels Group called for IT service. 
Xerox responded by delivering system upgrades and improving 
help desk services to reduce on-site visits. Savings? $1.2M. 
There’s a new^ way to look at it. 


XEROX. 

xerox.com/learn 1-800-ASK-XEROX ext. LEARN | Technology | Document Management | Consulting Services | 


© 2006 XEROX CORPORATION. All rights reserved. XEROX* and There's a new way to took at it® are trademarks of XEROX CORPORATION in the United States and/or other courrtnes. 


























Houston, We 
Have a Trash 
Problem 

Outer space is becoming a garbage heap. Some 15,000 
pieces of debris, ranging from fingernail-sized paint 
fiecks to 10-ton rocket stages, are hurtling through 
Earth's orbit at 5 miles per second—about 10 times as 
fast as a speeding bullet. And the junk is multiplying. 
Asteroids-like, as large objects break apart into smaller 
ones. (China's recent anti-satellite test has hastened 
the process.) Scientists warn of an approaching Kessler 
syndrome: the point at which flotsam from collisions 
makes future space ventures dangerous. How can we 
clean up the mess? The trick is to either grab shrapnel 
or coax it toward the planet, where it will burn up in the 
atmosphere. Several methods of trash collection have 
been floated. Some are cleverly low tech; others seem 
like fodder for the Sci Fi Channel.— seancooper 


6 Ways to Clean Up Space 


1 AEROGEL 

NASA already uses this 
superlight, polystyrene-iike 
material to capture space dust 
for study. So, some scientists 
suggest, why not send massive, 
multipaned paneis of aerogel 
into orbit to accumulate smaller 
pieces of space waste like 
bugs on a windshield? Once 
saturated with crap, the swaths 
of goo could be rocketed into 
the atmosphere, 

3 COLLECTOR BARGE 

Engineers at the University 
of Arizona propose that an 
unmanned barge use radar and 
cameras to home In on objects, 
then deploy robot arms to 
snatch them up. Once clutched. 
Items could be decimated by 
gold-plated mirrors that focus 
sunlight. Unless, that is, the 
scraps are shiny, in which case 
they would be added to the 
reflective array. 

5 FOAM 

The fastest-growing 
category of debris is the small 
stuff—paint flecks, titanium 
bits, and other artifacts from 
collisions or explosions of large 
objects (such as rocket stages). 
NASA says a massive panel 
of highly porous foam (think 
Nerf football) could be placed in 
the path of a debris field. Junk 
passing through would quickly 
decelerate and fall to Earth. 


2 LASERS 

Orbiting light cannons are 
possible but probably decades 
off (plus, there are diplomatic 
concerns). But scientists offer 
as a viable option ground-based 
lasers to disrupt the orbit of 
errant objects, causing them to 
plummet. Targeting would be 
handled by new supersensitive 
radar capable of tracking 
orbiting debris as small as 
1 centimeter In diameter. 

4 NETS 

A system called Grasp 
(grapple, retrieve, and secure 
payload) would use a large, 
tightly meshed net strung 
between long, inflatable booms 
to ensnare objects. According 
to aerospace firm TUI, which is 
testing the system, a fleet of 
GRASP-equipped micro-satellites 
could fly Into new debris clouds 
and trap the rubble before it 
wreaks additional havoc. 

6 TETHERS 

Tethers of copper and 
other highly conductive mat¬ 
erials could be installed on out¬ 
going satellites or attached to 
older ones by delivery vehicles. 
Once unfurled, TUI's theory 
goes, they would react with 
Earth's electromagnetic field 
and become a sort of super¬ 
conductive drag anchor, slowing 
an object until gravity pulled 
It into the inferno of reentry. 



ILLUSTRATION BY John Blackfoid 







special advertising section 


Simplicity Concierge 

Get the High 5 on 20 exciting cities-up-to-the-minute info on 
the best things to see, do, eat, buy, and experience. 



Turn the page to learn more about the Philips Simplicity Concierge 
and how you can sign up to make the most of your travel experience 

















special advertising section 


HIGH 


Find them from 
the Philips Simplicity 
Concierge 


COOLEST SHOPS 

Where to hit the jackpot on hand-blown glass 
The place to hunt down exceptional antiques 
The address for a designer not yet on the map 
The flea markets insiders flock to 
The stock room real foodies plunder 


A RAVED-ABOUT RESTAURANTS 

A new fusion kitchen that’s about to explode 
The enoteca with the city’s best-edited wine list 
An organic wonder uptown 
A “raw” delight downtown 
An all-chocolate menu across town 


A FEEL-GOOD FINDS 

The yoga class with a new twist 

The hot stone treatment that helps you heal 

The climbing wall that’s tops in town 

The massage that takes live years off 

The low-carb candy store for kids of all ages 




A DONT-MISS DESTINATIONS 

The venue with the best view under the stars 
The prime stretch of beach for finding seashells 
The Impressionist show on loan from Paris 
The perfect picnic spot 
A controversial sculptor’s premier exhibit 


A ESSENTIAL ENTERTAINMENTS 

The jazz club that’s hopped since it opened 
The performance art that has everyone talking 
A late-night piano bar that takes requests 
The one-act play you’ll have to see to believe 
The karaoke spot where the natives are friendly 





































special advertising seaion 


HAVE PHILIPS. WILL TRAVEL. 

Now, navigating any of 20 cities in superb style couldn’t 
be easier. The complimentary Philips Simplicity Concierge 
service culls information and recommendations from the 
experts at concierge.com, epicurious.com, golfdigest.com, 
houseandgarden.com, newyorker.com, self.com, 
vanityfair.com, and wired.com and hosts them in one 
convenient online location. You can even have listings by 
category delivered directly to your cellphone.* 

■"'Standard nnessaging fees apply. 


GETTING THE HIGH 5 FROM PHILIPS DELIVERED 
DIRECTLY TO YOUR MOBILE DEVICE IS EASY. 

1: Create a new text message. 

2 : Enter “82222” in the “TO” field. 

3; In the body of the message, enter the category 
and abbreviation you’d like (key at right). 

For example, enter DINE NYC if you’re 
looking for restaurants in New York. 

4: Hit SEND and you’ll get the info for the 
city and category you requested. 



+ 

CATEGORY KEY; 

RESTAURANTS-DINE 
SHOPPING-SHOP 
ENTERTAINMENT-FUN 
FEEL-GOOD FINDS - FEEL 
DESTINATIONS-SEE 

CITY KEY: 

NEW YORK-NYC 
LOS ANGELES - LA 
CHICAGO-CHI 
PHILADELPHIA-PHI 
SAN FRANCISCO - SF 
DALLAS + FT WORTH - DAL 
BOSTON - BOS 
WASHINGTON-WAS 
ATLANTA-ATL 
PHOENIX-PHO 
SEATTLE-SEA 

MIAMI + FT LAUDERDALE - MIA 
LAS VEGAS - LV 
DETROIT-DET 
DENVER-DEN 
HOUSTON - HOU 
MINNEAPOLIS - ST PAUL - TWIN 
LONDON-LON 
PARIS - PAR 
TOKYO-TOK 


VISIT WWW.PHILIPS.COM/TECHNOLOGY 

TO LEARN MORE AND TO SIGN UP FOR 
THIS COMPLIMENTARY SERVICE. 


PHILIPS 

sense and simplicity 


+ 













Simplicity is knowing where to go, 
no matter where you happen to be. 

At Philips, we're always thinking of ways to bring 
simplicity into your life. 

To bring you technology that makes more sense. 
That's advanced, but easy to experience. 

That’s why we've partnered with Conde Nast to create 
The Philips Simplicity Concierge. 

The latest info on the best shopping, dining, nightlife, 
events and services in different cities around the globe. 
Online, or sent right to you. 

So you can enjoy the best each city has to offer. 
Anytime, anywhere, and in any format. 

It's travel made simple. 

And simply the best way to travel. 


PHILIPS 

sense and simplicity 


lorth America Corporation. 















See Dick Run Into Trouble 

Drag racing. Weekend parties. Sneaking out at night. Ah, the joys of being a rebellious 
teenager. Not anymore. The digital revolution that brought kids MySpace, IM, and cell 
phones also gave their parents GPS trackers, Web monitoring, and online spy services. 
Mom, the 21st century is soooolame! — sonia zjawinski 



SCREEN LOCKOUT 
Cmon ...just one more 
No! Hopscotch Bob Is one 
cold-hearted babysitter.! 
device lets parents limit TV, 
computer, and videogame 
time. When the distracting 
devices are plugged into 
Bob's locked cabinet, kids 
need a four-digit PIN to turn 
them on. When their allotted 
time is up, the juice cuts off. 


LUNCH-MONEY MONITOR 
MealpayPlus is a Web-based service that 
helps parents control children's cash flow. 
Parents load a debit account, and the kids 
use a card or a PIN to pay for cafeteria 
grub. Sure, it can help thwart lunch-money- 
hungry bullies, but it also stymies covert 
comic book and cigarette purchases. All 
transactions can be accessed online, so Dad 
will know If you skipped the mystery meat. 


COPYCAT CATCHER 
It's the latest in plagiarism prevention: 
Turnltln.com. The service compares 
an "original" student work to previously 
papers, online sources, and 
commercial databases of journal articles. 
Matches are highlighted in a report that 
shows what was copied and from where. 


CELL PHONE SPIES 
New phones come equipped 
with location tracking—and 
telecoms are cashing in on 
the feature. Sprint's Family 
Locator lets Mom and Pop go 
online to see where their mall 
rats are. Verizon Chaperone 
sends text messages if 
offspring leave a designated 
zone. Disney Mobile is an 
even bigger buzz kill: It not 
only locates a minor's phone 
but also allows the 'rents 
to limit minutes and block 
specific phone numbers. 


ALCOHOL TESTS 
Students at New Jersey's 
Pequannock Township High 
School may want to skip that 
Friday night kegger. Campus 
administrators collect 
random urine samples and 
send them to Western Slope 
Lab In Troy, Michigan. The lab 
uses liquid chromatography/ 
mass spectrometry to detect 
ethyl glucuronide, an alcohol 
metabolite that stays in 
the body for up to 80 hours. 




CAR SURVEILLANCE 
Parents can pimp their kids' rides with 
GPS-enabled black boxes. Alltrack USA's 
Real Time tracker, for example, connects 
to a car's onboard diagnostics system, 
recording speed and length of time parked 
at any given destination. The device even 
narcs via email or text message whenever 
the speedometer exceeds a preset limit or 
when the car enters a no-go zone. Busted! 



Game Gut Begone 
Put down those weights! With 
gyroscopes, force feedback, and active 
add-ons, videogames are now aii you 
need to become a lean, mean, button- 
mashing machine. -Patrick di justo 


INSTEAD OF..." ... 


IS hours of weight lifting (842 calories) 1 hour of Dance Dance Revolutien (900 calories) 

30 minutes of ambles (242 calories) 30 minutes of Wil Boxing (250 calories) 

20 minutes of jogging (198calorles) 1 hour off^/Xbox chi the coudi (204 calories) 

15 minutes of sex (33 calories) 7 minutes of Wn Tenn^ (46 calories) 


‘Caloric expenditure is based on a 180-pound male. Results may vary. 


ILLUSTRATION BYDavid Briiiley 
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^Sortie features shown are optional on certain models. 'Requires Bluelooth*-compatlble cellular phone. Always wear your seat belt, and please don’t drink and drive. INFINITI, a; 
arelNlssan trademarks. ©2007 INFINITI Division of Nissan North America, Inc. 


INFINITI model names 


The all-new 306 -hp Infiniti G. Design. Beyond Machine. 


intuitively, easily. Providing you with the 
things you need. Feeding you the Information you 
require. Connecting you to what matters most: 
the road. Visit lnfiniti.com. 










May the Best Theory Survive 

Where intelligent design and Darwinism rule in the classroom. 



Proponents of intelligent design—the theory that life was created by 
a higher intelligence, not natural forces—have attempted to hijack US science 
curricula for nearly a decade. Today, Team ID continues to battle evolution 
advocates across the country. Supporters recently made inroads in Tennessee, 
Oklahoma, and California. While Darwin^s posse gained ground in Kansas and 
Georgia, it has far more supporters abroad: Even in traditionally pious places 
like Italy and Ireland, two-thirds of citizens believe that modern man evolved 
from earlier species. Only 40 percent of Americans agree, which puts us behind 
28 other countries surveyed. But, hey, we beat Turkey! — greta lorge 


Evolution 
Report Card 

The Thomas B. Fordham 
Institute analyzed how 
well states teach evolution 
in science classes. Here's 
how they scored. 


^ SOUND 
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1^ FAILED 
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Setbacks for 
intelligent 
design 

▼ KANSAS 

Most improved: In 
February, the state 
board of education 
approved a set of 
science-education 
standards that 
treats evolution in 
a scientifically 
appropriate way. 
▼ MISSISSIPPI 
A House bill that 
would have allowed 
the teaching of 
creationism died. 
▼ MONTANA 
The House 
Introduced a joint 
resolution 
supporting school 
boards' right to 
adopt a sound 
scientific 
curriculum. 
W GEORGIA 
In a recently 
settled lawsuit, the 
Cobb County School 
District agreed 
In perpetuity 
not to denigrate 
evolution. 


Gains for 
intelligent 
design 

▲ TENNESSEE 

A proposed Senate 
resolution asks the 
state education 
commissioner to 
explain why public 
schools aren't 
teaching creationism. 

▲ OKLAHOMA 
At least four anti¬ 
evolution bills were 

Introduced during 
the legislature's 
2006 session. 
CALIFORNIA 
A group of Christian 
schools accused 
the UC system of 
violating students' 
rights when it called 
their science course- 
work Inadequate 
college prep. 


World view: How 30 countries rank in their 
acceptance of evolution. 

■ % OF POPULATION THAT AGREES WITH EVOLUTIONARY THEORY 



Americans tend to reject the concept of evolution 


% OF AMERICANS ANSWERING ■ TRUE ■ NOT SURE ■ FALSE 



1 Over periods of millions of years, some species of plants and 
animals adjust and survive while other species die and become extinct. 

2 Human beings were created by God as whole persons 
and did not evolve from earlier forms of life. 

3 Human beings as we know them today developed 
from earlier species of animals. 

4 More than half of human genes are Identical to those of mice. 

5 The earliest humans lived at the same time as the dinosaurs. 

6 Human beings have somewhat less than half 
of the same DNA found in chimpanzees. 



SOURCFS JOr^ 0 MILLER AND SCIENCE. NATIONAL CENTER FOR SCIENCE EDUCATION, NATIONAL SCIENCE FOUNDATION. THOMAS B FCNDHAM -NSI TuiTr 











Power House 

All that gear under your roof packs a processing punch. 

In case you haven’t noticed, there’s a lot of computing power inside your home. And we’re 
not just talking about your PC. Programmable CPUs are hiding in plain sight—in your TiVo, 
Xbox, microwave, washing machine, and family sedan. If your household’s gear could be linked 
together, its tiny computers would add up to five times the brains of a typical laptop. The 
reason: In a world where extra processing cycles are practically free, manufacturers can afford 
to pack devices with unnecessary power. High-end electronics end up equipped with 
Pentium-class chips that do little more than display the latest episode of 24. Now, if only the 
machines could take out the trash. —Patrick di justo 




A room-by-room breakdown: 



BEDROOM & BATHROOM 


KITCHEN 


GARAGI 


Cable box 


10 MIPS 


Hi-defDVD 

TiVo 


Television 


Home stereo 


200 MIPS 


OFFICE = 2,600 MIPS 
Broadband router 
Wireless router 


Smartphone 


Inkjet printer 


GARAGE = 1,690 MIPS 


Roomba 


Clothes washer 
Clothes dryer 
Vacuum. 


Heating/air-conditlonir 
Home security 
LawnBott lawn mower 


BEDROOM & BATHROOl 


Electric toothbrush 


■ 

■ 

KITCHEN - 420 MIPS 
Refrigerator 

60 

Dishwa.qhpr 

..„.60 

Microwave 

60 

Stove 

60 

Toaster. 

60 

Blender. 

..60 

Coffeemaker 

.. 60 


s 
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What happens when you design a hotel 
around double overtime? 


j 





Introducing Hyatt Place.' A new kind of hotel that puts style, innovation 
and The Hyatt Touch* within everyone’s reach. And with a 42" flat-panel 
HDTV in every room, even when you’re away from home, you’ll never 
miss a play. And that’s just part of the picture. Discover for yourself how 
perfectly a hotel can fit your lifestyle. Hyatt Place. It’s so you." 

Call 888 HYATT HP (888 492 8847) or visit hyattplace.com. 


HYATT 

PLACE” 


HYATT and HYATT PLACE names, designs and related marks are trademarks of Hyatt Corporation. '42007 Hyatt Corporation. All rights reserved. 




















"Luckily, the hurricane didn't blow us away. 

But Fanatical Support™did." 

"Hurricane Ivan hit our corporate offices in Pensacola, Florida and essentially shut us down. To our surprise, we got a 
call from Rackspace offering to handle our phone lines, our support requests, even our sales orders. Thanks to them, 
we were signing up customers as the hurricane was coming ashore. Now, if that's not fanatical, I don't know what is." 

Going above and beyond to keep customers online is one definition of Fanatical Support. What will yours be? 



Watch Joel's story at www.rackspace.com/fanatical 
1-888-571-8961 



















The Odor Artist 

Animals can smell fear. Now you can, too—on walls, maybe cars. 


sissEL TOLAAS HOLDS OUT a Sealed bottle/"So/"shesays, Sniffing gingerly, 
'this is the S&M Guy” She hands over the bottle with a warning: "Just smell 
from the top. If you open it, it^s very extreme.^' I inhale cautiously. The scent 
is... heavy? Musky? There are definite deodorant notes, plus anundefinable, 
unfamiliar something that, after a deeper whiff, nearly makes me gag. ^ We 
are sitting in an elegant, high-ceilinged room adjacent to the laboratory in 
Tolaas" turn-of-the-century Berlin apartment. The leggy blonde, who wears 
a skirt and high-heeled boots, grabs another glass bottle and sprays her wrist 


liberally with what she calls Guy No. 3. 
"I wear it to parties,” she says. 

S&M Guy and Guy No. 3 were derived from 
the sweat of two of the nine men who were 
the subject of Tolaas" 2006 exhibit the FEAR 
of Smell—the Smell of FEAR at MIT^s List 
Visual Arts Center. The men suffer from 
acute, chronic fear. To capture the smell of 
their sweat, Tolaas, the world's preeminent 
odor artist, designed a small device that 


subjects placed in their armpits when they 
were likely to be afraid. The S&M guy, for 
instance, collected his perspiration when 
he visited sex clubs. He and the other men 
mailed their samples to Tolaas' lab, which 
is funded by International Flavors and 
Fragrances, a $4 billion company that makes 
perfumes for Prada and Calvin Klein. 

For her MIT show, Tolaas synthetically ren- 
dered each man's unique scent. Then, using 



IFF's industrial microencapsulation pro¬ 
cess (today's answer to scratch-and-sniff), 
she created a special paint. When visitors 
touched the exhibit walls, microscopic cap¬ 
sules broke, releasing scents into the air. 

The 45-year-old Tolaas, who has gradu¬ 
ate degrees in chemistry, art, and language, 
plus an undergraduate degree in math, 
began working with smell after chemicals 
she was using for an art project blew up in 
a particularly stinky way. "I realized we 
have only two words to communicate about 
smells: bad or good,'' she says. "I thought, 
something is wrong with that.'' 

Tolaas traveled the world collecting 
odors, building a library of 6,763 scents, 
including dirt, toys, and rotten bananas. 
Ultimately, her reputation led her to the per¬ 
fume industry. Tolaas' collaboration with 
IFF allows her to concentrate on scent 24/7. 
In turn, the company gets her maverick 
sensibility, which may lead it to untapped 
markets. Tolaas has also worked with com¬ 
panies like Ikea and Volvo to add a scent to 
their brands. This could mean that in the 
future we'll know a company not just by its 
logo or jingle, but also by its smell. 

As Tolaas shows me to the door, she offers 
me her wrist, where Guy No. 3 has been per¬ 
colating with her body's chemicals for the 
last couple of hours. "What do you think?'' 
she asks. "Owah!” I say, and make a face. She 
shrugs, smiles, lifts her forearm to her nose, 
and inhales. "Ah!” she says. 'Tou really don't 
like it?” She inhales again, withgusto. 'T think 
it's wonderful!”— SALLY mcgrane 


WIRED DISPATCHES | Chemistry 
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Ball Blisters 

The lonely engineers who keep Major League Baseball honest. 

PROFESSOR JAMES SHERWOOD Stands in a dingy little basement room 
on the campus of the University of Massachusetts-Lowell. The tests he runs 
here—in a 4-foot-wide bulletproof plastic cube that usurps considerable 
floor space—aren’t as sophisticated as the work he does in his modern 
lab upstairs. Yes, there are the heavy computations and the strict control 
measures you’d expect of a mechanical engineer, but it’s so much less than 
Sherwood could do if the powers that be would just give him a chance. 
All he does down here is shoot baseballs at a plank of wood. 


Sherwood and Patrick Drane are director 
and assistant director, respectively, of the 
university's Baseball Research Center. They 
spend most of their time conducting com¬ 
plicated tests on the performance of college 
and pro baseball bats, but twice a year it's 
their job to certify the balls used in Major 
League games. The league first approached 
the center in 2000, hoping to quash con¬ 


spiracy theories that it had intentionally 
produced the home run barrage of the late 
1990s by juicing the balls. At the start of 
each season, and again just before the World 
Series, Sherwood and Drane receive a batch 
of 72 to 96 balls from the Rawlings ware¬ 
house. They strip down a dozen, layer by 
layer, weighing and measuring everything 
as they go. Then they fire two dozen more 


at a slab of ash, the wood used in most bats, 
recording their rebound speed. 

To demonstrate, Drane switches on a 10- 
year-old Jugs pitching machine connected 
by PVC pipe to one side of the bulletproof 
cube. The machine begins to whir, and Drane 
drops in abaU. Rocketing tooughthe cube at 
nearly 60 miles per hour, the ball slams into 
the concrete block that ordinar ily supports 
the wood. Thaaawack. Sensors capture the 
speed of the ricochet. Though MLB pitches 
often eclipse 90 mph, league code dictates 
that balls in this test travel at only 58 mph 
and rebound with a coefficient of restitution 
of between 0.514 and 0.578. That translates 
to a speed between 29.8 and 33.5 mph. 

As long as new baseballs continue to 
rebound within this decades-old range, 
fans are supposed to feel reassured that 
the balls have not been manipulated to make 
them livelier. That's part of what frustrates 
Sherwood, who at 54 wears the eyeglasses 
and carefully parted hair of an academic, 
and the slacks and short-sleeve polo of 
a gym teacher. "Their testing window is 
this big," he says, his hands a foot apart. "I 
don't know why it was ever set that wide." 
A ball testing at the high end could travel as 
much as 50 feet farther than one falling on 
the low end, he says. That's the difference 
between a lot of home runs and a whole lot 
of home runs. 

Shei*wood would love to bring the testing 
procedm-es into the modern era. Upstau's, Ms 
computerized machines can control a base¬ 
ball bat with the precision of Barry Bonds. 
He has air cannons that can fire a ball at 180 
mph. But the league doesn't like change. 
Sherwood estimates the MLB hasn't altered 
ball design since Babe Ruth played. 

Sherwood says there's some evidence 
that firing a baseball at 58 mph may not be 
fast enough to accurately determine its 
liveliness. 

"Has there actually been data on that?" 
Drane asks. 

'Teah," Sherwood says, '^e're just going 
to explore looking at the higher speeds and 
present that to the league. Maybe they'll 
change their minds." 

Sure they will. Right after the Cubs win the 
World Series. =john wolfs on 
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Stuffed animal. 


The Rabbit is back. 

And it's busting at the seams. 
Stuffed with features you won't 
find in other compact cars. 

Things like a 5-cylinder 150hp engine, 8- 
speaker sound system, cruise control, ABS 
brakes, 6 airbags^ and hundreds of other features 
that have no business being in an economy car. 


But that's not the fault of this iconic little car. 
It's the fault of this iconic little car company. 

We've devoted our lives to packing every bit 
of German engineering we can into every car 
we build. Even if that means turning an ordinary 
economy car into a beast of a machine. 

As long as it doesn't result in a beast of a price. 

That just wouldn't be VW. 



So we're doing the only thing that a company 
in our position can. 

We're selling an over-stuffed car at an under¬ 
valued price. Some might call 
that irresponsible. 

We call it being a Volkswagen. 
The 2007 Rabbit. Priced for 
the people at $14,990.^^ 



©2007 Voibwagen of America, Inc. !Airbags are supplemental restraints only and will not deploy under all crash circumstances. Always use safety belts and seat children only in the rear, 
using restraints systems appropriate for their size and age. "Base MSRP for 2007 Rabbit with manual transmission. 2007 Rabbit model shown with optional 18" wheels, MSRP $18,115. 
Prices exclude transportation, title, taxes, options and dealer charges. Supplies limited. Actual price determined by Volkswagen dealer. 












Brand-New Bag 

Melting down used plastic to make the next hipster tote. 


IN A LONESOME SAN FRANCISCO ALLEYWAY, anewly minted Stanford 
grad and the CEO of one of the city's last manufacturing plants huddle over a 
strange contraption. There's a hint of burning plastic in the air coming from, 
well, burning plastic. The two men are feeding shopping bags from China¬ 
town dime stores and Haight Street boutiques into a smoking machine that 
has an exposed integrated circuit board bolted to its side. On the front end, 
a hand-punched label reads Lamitron, Brian Witlin, the budding entrepre¬ 
neur, points an infrared temperature gauge into the machine's smoky maw; 


it reads 467 degrees. “Too hot,” he mutters. 

Just then, a fuse blows and everything 
stops. “Obviously,” says Perry Klebahn, who 
runs the popular messenger-bag maker 
Timbuk2, “weT*e still in the prototype stage.” 
When the power surges back, the machine 
beeps, and the small crowd in the alley 
cheers. Weh*e ready to burn. 

The goal here is to turn recyclables into 
chic laptop and messenger bags. Witlin, 28, 
hatched the idea at Stanford's Institute of 
Design (where Klebahn doubles as a pro¬ 
fessor). By heating polyethylene bags just 
enough to fuse them together, he creates a 
tough, flexible material that he hopes will 
become a stand-in for Cordura or canvas. 
Using specs from Timbuk2, he built a $100 


Manufacturing 


machine to make 8-foot-long sheets of the 
stuff, suitable for cutting and sewing. Lami- 
tron 1.0 may be crude, ugly, and potentially 
flammable, but it works. “Innovation is not 
a clean sport,” Klebahn says. 

The finished totes look super cool, in a 
battered. Blade Runner sort of way. They 
bear the brands of whatever plastic bag or 
film was last fed into the Lamitron—some 
batches have logos from the San Francisco 
Chronicle, United Airlines, Apple, and Evian. 
Another has two side panels from Wal-Mart 
and a center section festooned with a famil¬ 
ial* pattern of red concentric circles. Klebahn 
envisions a day when customers can send 
in old shopping bags or plastic wrap from 
an 5 fwhere in the world and receive a custom- 


made Timbuk2 a few weeks later. But for 
now, the process is too labor-intensive for 
mass-market production. Timbiik2 canmake 
only a handful of Lamitron bags on any given 
day—fai* fewer than the 450 or so Cordm*a or 
ballistic nylon totes it typically cranks out. 
But that's OK, Klebahn says: Hipsters love 
limited editions; the masses will follow. 

Back in the alley, Witlin arranges at least 
50 bags between protective layen's of ripstop 
nylon and feeds the sheaf into the Lamitron. 
The machine is acting up again. Just stand¬ 
ing near it looks like a good way to end up in 
the burn unit. As it emerges from the back 
end, the plastic sheet gets stuck and begins 
to spool back on itself. Klebahn braces his 
boot on the contraption and yanks. Someone 
makes a joke about the dangers of working 
around farm equipment. There's the prob¬ 
lem: The high-temperature silicon covering 
the bar rollers has melted and is now squish¬ 
ing out of the machine in a limp ruin. Witlin 
cuts the power. Clearly, some adjustments 
need to be made. 

In the meantime, a handful of trendsetters 
will get the exclusive totes—at least until 
some trademark holder obj ects. And Witlin, 
who's already at work on a commercial- 
scale Lamitron 2.0, will go on gathering raw 
materials from trash bins and dumpsters, 
one bag at a time.— MATHEW honan 
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27.000 000" F 


93.000.000.mile* to Earth 


Dally Insolation 
[H, in unit* of kWh/m^-d] 


Just what every home needs. 
Your very own 170,000 trillion 
watt power station. 


SOO.OOOjniles // diameter 
[109.X.bigger than the Earth's diameter] 


Solar technology from GE could help produce enough 
energy to power thousands of homes with very low 
emissions. With a bit of help from that big red power 
station 93 million miles away, naturally. It's one more 
example of our blueprint for a better world. 


Solar Panels 



imagination at work 


ecomagination.com 
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“Rapper Yiai Chen." Shanghai, China. 
Image courtesy of the human network. 


On the human network, anyone can be famous. 
Welcome to a place where everyone has a voice 
Where a rapper in Shanghai can be streamed to 
Seattle and shared in Stockholm. Welcome to a 
place where new voices can be heard, thanks to 
the most powerful network of all. The human one. 
The story continues at cisco.com/humannetwork. 


welcome to .i|i.i|ii 

the human network, cisco. 
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The Making 
of Star Wars 

Every movie has a story behind the story. Young and beleaguered director, budget woes, 
rewrite after rewrite, drama in the editing bay... we've heard it ai! before. But when the 
film that emerges from the chaos Is Star Wars, hook us up. For the flick's 30th anniversary 
(yes, we said 30, you old fossil), the Lucasfilm Archives has poured its guts into this 
gorgeous 313-page coffee-table book. Obsessives like us already know some of the 
stories—yes, yes, Christopher Walken was going to play Han Solo—but artifacts like 
early storyboards and Lucas’ original handwritten treatments are still awesome in 
their historical significance and striking In their crappiness. The book rightly ignores the 
sequels, prequels, and special editions in favor of first-person accounts from Uncle George, 
John Dykstra, John Williams, and other nerd gods. The point of this fairy tale Is simple: 
These people made one hell of a film. 
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Playlist 



a Amy 
Winehouse: 
Back to Black 

Party trick: Put on 
this album and 
ask your friends 
to describe the 
singer. Bet they 
wont say a 
Jewish girl from 
London. Bad 
girl Winehouse, 
whose voioe 
recalls Dinah 
Washington and 
the Shangri-Las, 
is a hoot when 
she croons swear 
words and her 
backup singers 
echo in perfect 
girl-group style. 



Hot Fuzz Yarp! Simon Pegg and Edgar Wright, the duo behind 2004"s 
cult hit Shaun of the Dead, succeed in doing for buddy cops what they did 
for zombies. This uproarious film is both a loving homage and a deft spoof, 
with all-star cameos including Steve Coogan, Stephen Merchant, and Bill 
Nighy. It opened in theaters on April 20. 



4 Newton Running shoes Danny Abshire, known for 
making custom insoles for elite runners, now designs whole 
pairs of performance running shoes. His Newton kicks do 
away with shock-absorbing foam in favor of hammock-like 
webs of stretchy material that suspend your feet over 
empty chambers above the soles. The result is 
supportive, cushioned, and super-lightweight. 





6 

Office Tigers The office goes to 
India. At times this TV series—airing 
in May on the Sundance Channel- 
feels so much like a rmockumentary 
that you half expect Rainn Wilson 
to show up. But the Indian workers 
in this outsourcing firm are real, and 
so, unfortunately, are the American 
bosses who try to inspire their crew 
in a very Michael Scott kind of way. 


B Law School in a Box 

We've always wondered what Marbury v. Madison was all about, but 
we were too lazy to go to law school. Thank heavens for mental Jioss' 
Law School in a Box, which provides just enough legal know-how to 
win an argument in a bar. even if you can't pass the bar exam. 


5 Jack Kirby’s Fourth World Omnibus: Vol. 1 

In the 1970s, comic-book luminary Jack Kirby 
published four titles that were unprecedent¬ 
edly ambitious, staggeringly original, and 
utterly insane. This rerelease—an acid-tinged 
reimagining of the superhero formula Kirby 
created in Captain America, The Hulk, and 
X-Men—presents each mind-bending issue 
in the order they first appeared. 


7 After Dark, by Haruki Murakami 

In his gripping new novel, the prolific Japanese 
author replaces the omnipotent narrator with 
an invisible surveillance camera (creepy!) that 
tracks a seven-hour, late-night drift through 
Tokyo. Thanks to its inventive storytelling and 
detailed description of each scene's imagined 
soundtrack. After Dark almost feels more like 
a film than a book. 



The Chronicles of a Bohemian Teenager, by 
Get Cape. Wear Cape. Fly. What would happen 

if you squeezed Billy Bragg, Frodo Baggins, and 
Seth Cohen into a spinning phone booth? Out 
would step Sam Duckworth, the waifish wonder- 
boy behind this soaring CD of emo-tronic angst. 


10 involver.com 

Sure, Twitter’s fine if you must know what your friends 
are doing right now. But what are they doing next 
week? Try involver.com, which lets you list events 
you plan to attend and tag them with keywords. 
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Rugged, 

lightweight 

and built to 

stay connected 

on the move. 
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Panasonic 

TOUGHBOOKY5 


veri onwireless 


Introducing the stylish and dependable 
Panasonic Toughbook® Y5 with 
Verizon Wireless BroadbandAccess 
Built-In. Its rugged design, lightweight 
construction and 6-hour battery life 
provide the power and durability 
Toughbook Is famous for. And access 
to America’s most reliable wireless 
broadband network Is already built in, 
so you’re no longer dependent 
on Wi-Fi hotspots. It’s the freedom 
to work on the go, on the notebook 
and on the network you can count on. 


w Toughbook Y5 and get a: 


$75 mail-in rebate on 
BroadbandAccess service with 
a new 2-yr activation.* 


Panasonic ideas for life 


A "A ppliet b BroadbaniU^9H|B$59.99 or higher. Verizon Wireiess surcharges (inci. Fed. lA. Svc. oi of interstate & int'i teieeom charges (varies 

50 Regulatoiy & 40{fwministraUveyiine/mo., & other^ area) are not taxes (detsllfj!l-&88-684-18S3); gov't taxes and Verizon Wireless surcharges 
; ^couid ^3*/s-33% to your bill, y^vation fee/line: $35 ($25 for ^.99 BroadbandAcce|5 plan}.Subject to Customer Agmt, Calling Plan & credit approval. 
"Hip to $175 early termination fee. $75 rebate only available with minimum 2-yr Customer Agreetnlnt on BroadbandAccess Plan $59.99 or higher. Cannot be 
combined with other offers. Offers & coverage not available everywhere. Certain restrictions apply. Wireless service not included with notebook. Limit one 
rebate offer per wireless phone number and ESN or MEID. Equipment must be activated on Verizon Wireless service to receive rebate. Not available on Federal, 
:^^^tate or Local Government llnss of service. Corporate equipmeit pricing not eligible for rebate. Rebates will be eligible for processing after validation of 
.^active BbdSdbandAccess service on this equipment for 30 consicutive days after date of activatiori. Once validated, rebate will be mailed within 4-6 weeks. 
Offer valid'April 1-June 30,2007. Network claim based on fewest aggregate blocked and dropped connections. Sea verizonwireless.com/bestnetwork for 
details. BroadbandAccess is available in 242 major metropolitan areas and 180 primaiy airports in the U.S., covering more than 202 million people. 

©2007 Verizon Wireless. - , • 

Toughbook notebook PCs are covered by a 3-year limited warranty, parts and labor. To view the full text of the vrarrarty, log on to 
www.panasonic.com/business/toughbook/premium_services.asp. Please consult your Panasonic representative prior to purchase. 

©2007 Panasonic Corporation of North America. All rights reserved. 

- - •' - 



Contact a Panasonic partner 

CALL 1.888.570.4239 
CLICK verizonwireless.com/panasonic 



















To see your next adventure take shape, pick a color and connect the dots. Stop at each star (★), then skip to the next I 
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ALL NEW 2007 JEER PATRIOT. CHOOSE YOUR ADVENTURE. 

What kind of adventure will you be drawn to first? With Patriots powerful 2.4L172 hp enc ine that gets up 
Electronic Roll Mitigation, and its available Trail Rated capability, you’ll develop a sharp e/e for adventure. 

^4x2 MSRR 4x4 Limited as shown, ^23,785. MSRPs exclude tax. *EPA est. mpg of 26 city/30 highway for 5-speed manual-eq jipped 4X2 models. Jeep 
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to 30 mpg,‘ its long list of standard safety and security features like ESP, ABS and 
And it starts at only si4,985: Choose your adventure at PatriotAdventure.com 

and Trail Rated are registered trademarks of DaimlerChrysler Corporation. 
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Reviews 

Feist 

THE REMINDER 
Canadian Leslie Feist 
is known for her airy 
vocals that bring edge 
to others' work. For 
her third album, how¬ 
ever, she plays it safe. 
Tweeting birds, spare 
guitars, and seductive 
crooning are sweet 
but a little too soccer- 
mom. —Rachel Swaby 




Battles 

MIRRORED 
Prog metal, disco-funk, 
and Tex Avery sound 
effects... this New York 
band tackles them 
all—and wins. Tyondai 
Braxton's R. Kelly-like 
warble over a bucking 
groove will have even 
Dirty South DJs doffing 
their headphones with 
respect. —Sean Cooper 



The Boggs 

FORTS 

From the shambling 
punk-folk flash of the 
title track to the blaring 
horns and twisted big- 
band beats of "Arm in 
Arm," this indie quartet 
draws more from the 
Pogues than the Pixies, 
but with Brooklyn brio 
over Irish swagger. 
—Jake Swearingen 




Parsons 

Project 

Rebooted 

Long before the Flaming Lips decided to 
turn the idea of malevolent mechs into 
a high-concept Broadway musical, Alan 
Parsons set the stage with his bot-fearing 
prog rock. To anyone familiar v/ith black 
lights and apple bongs. Parsons is best 
known as the engineer behind Pink Floyd's 
Dark Side of the Moon and founder of the 
Alan Parsons Project. To those of us raised 
on color TV and tallboys, he's a memorable 
Simpsons punch line. 

In 1977, Parsons and collaborator-singer 
Eric Woolfson, presumably high—off their 
success—recorded I Robot, an ethereal, 
outre homage to sci-fi author Isaac 
Asimov's similarly titled collection of 
paranoiac Cold War parables. The album's 
thesis? Robots (exhale slowly) will take 
over the world, man. "Our album was a 
warning that machines were potentially 
going to become smarter than us," Parsons 
says of his platinum-selling opus. "They 
were destined to become veiy dangerous." 

Ultimately, it was industry drones 
and not killer droids who destroyed the 
concept album by embracing tech-sawy 
'80s pop. That is, until now: The just- 
released 30th-anniversary reissue, along 
with other Parsons remastered works, are 
worthy of a revisit for the iPod genera¬ 
tion—and a Parsons revival. Apple bong 
not included.— STEVEN leckart 
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LG Super — The first machine that plays both Blu-ray disc™ and HD DVD/ 

Enjoy every high-definition movie available, without worrying about which format to choose. Engineered with 
an innovative Multi Laser OpticaF'^ system, the LG Super Blu player allows you to experience full HD from 
both Blu-ray disc and HD DVD. Combine It with a compatible lOSOp TV, such as one of LG’s new Plasma or 
LCD models, and your senses will be attacked by the ultimate entertainment experience. 

Versatile as... Entertaining as... Innovative as LG. 

©2007 LG Electronics USA, Inc Englavood ClifFs, NJ. LG Design and Ufes Good are trademarks of LG Electronics, Inc *This product fully supports standard Blu-ray discs and can 
play high-definition audb/visual content from HD DVD discs. This product does not support interactive “iHD" features available fiom mar^ HD DVD disc. Screen images simulated. 


'Ood 


www.LCusa.com 












Spidey vs. Sandman 

A beloved superhero and a grainy CG villain fight dirty 
in this summer’s battle for killer special effects. 


Blockbuster season’s most expensive movie star 
isn’t a clean-cut actor. It’s a pile of sand. It took a 
30-person f/x team two years of CG-heavy lifting to 
crank out Thomas Haden Church’s villainous Sandman. 
The laborious supporting character is also rumored 
to be a big reason Spider-Man 3 ran an estimated 
$100 million over its original $200 million budget. 
“This isn’t just an effect like a twister or a tidal wave,” 
says Scott Stokdyk, visual f/x supervisor. “Because it’s 
a character, each particle of sandpile has to roll and 
have a direction and a target and start forming in and 
be part of a flow that forms into a volumetric shape.” 
The illusion meant a crash course in developing 
software simulators that made sand behave like 
a fluid or a gas one instant and a sack of tiny marbles 
the next. Sand supervisor Doug Bloom says: ‘"We did 
six years of R&D in two years. We honestly started 
the project not knowing how we’d be able to 
finish it.” But will Spidey 3 hit box 
Only time will tell. = t o 
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THEATeHS 

Paprika 

Fiendish geisha doils, giant 
robots, and pavement¬ 
pounding freezers seek to 
take over the dream worid! 
Japanese director Satoshi 
Kon's vivid anime nightmare 
foiiows a psychotherapist as 
she deives into her patients' 
subconscious (via her 
avatar, Paprika) after an 
experimentai treatment 
goes awry. —Jennifer Hiiiner 



mmmm 

THEATERS 

Fay Brim 

We wanted to iike Hal Hart¬ 
ley's sequel to 1998's Henry 
Fool. After all, it stars Parker 
Posey as a single mom at 
the center of a James Bond- 
style global espionage plot. 
But while Hartley's ear 
for dialog remains keen, 
the story is so flat you wish 
007 would drop by to shake 
things up. —Jason Silverman 



DVD 

Graveyard 
Alive: A Zombie 
Nurse in Love 

Schlock horror fans will 
love this low-budget, under¬ 
ground film-fest fave. After 
being bitten by an undead 
patient, a homely nurse 
transforms into a comely 
ghoul. The men can't get 
enough of her; she can't get 
enough of their delectable 
flesh. —Jake Swearingen 


SPIDER-MAN: COLUMBIA PICTURES INDUSTRIES, INC.; PAPRIKA: SONY PICTURES CLASSICS 














BECAUSE THE EATE OF AL^ MANKIND IS TOO GREAT TO BE DECIDED ON A CONSOLE ALONE 


Halo® E for the PC \s here Two all-new exclusive maps. E3 in total. 
And a Map Editor to create even more. Only on Windows Vista!” 


MATURE 


Microsoft 

g ame^ 0^studios‘ 


BUNGiE 


Games for Windows* 















Get Us Out of Beta! 

Debugging knights and goblins were the last hurdle 
in the race to build an entire PC game in 4 days. 

“things are not so good today,” sighs BenjaminNitschke as he scrolls 
through more than 15,000 lines of code. He and colleague Christoph 
Rienaecker have spent every waking moment of the past 56 hours staring 
at their monitors. The floor around them is littered with empty 2-liter 
bottles of 7Up and crumpled Slim Jim wrappers. It’s early March, and the 
frantic, exhausted twentysomethings from Hanover, Germany, are at the 
Game Developers Conference in San Francisco. Their task: to build a game 


from scratch in a mere four days. 

Nitschke and Rienaecker are 
one of four teams participating 
in the XNA Game Studio Express 
Challenge, a Microsoft-sponsored 
effort to show how easy it is to 
build a PC game with the company’s 
development tool, XNA Game 
Studio Express. Microsoft isn’t 
declaring winners or bestowing 
medals—but clearly, there’s some 
one-upmanship on tap. “We knew 
we wouldn’t have time for really 
good gameplay, so we wanted to 
make something really impressive 
technically,” Nitschke says. 

The German designers chose 
to build an ambitious 3-D sword 
and sorcery title with extremely 
detailed graphics. Their game, 
DungeonQuest, looks impressive 
all right—as players creep through 
shadowy caves, their torches leave 
a smoke trail and reflect off the 
glistening walls. 

In the last hour of the last day 
of the XNA challenge, Rienaecker 
finally finishes modeling and 
animating the ogre boss. But it’s 
too soon to celebrate. “Where 
are all the monsters?” Nitschke 
mutters, looking for the game’s 
villains, who have somehow disap¬ 
peared. After a bit of spelunking 
through the code, they kill the 
niggling bug—a file-naming 
error—and upload their finished 
game. Then they stagger off to get 
drunk and catch up on their sleep. 

—MARY JANE IRWIN 
//////////////////^^^^ 

{To see screen grabs and download 
the game, go to wired.com/extras.) 



Reviews 

Wll 

Super Paper Mario 

Who knew those old-school 2-D Mario worlds 
could be so deep? One button-press flips the flat 
worlds sideways, revealing secret pathways and 
hidden power-ups. The action that ensues Isn't 
as tight as New Super Mario Bros., but the story 
and dialog are hilarious. Nifty feature: If you need 
help, point the Wiimote at the screen and click on 
Items of interest to get hints. —Chris Kohler 



■ MAC/WINDOWS/LINUX 

SamorostS 

This surreal browser-based title is a fun, if fleeting, 
point-and-click adventure. Visuals are a charming 
blend of mushroom-and-moss naturalism and 
retro sci-fi, and the ambient soundtrack is good 
enough to rip to your iPod. Like any good drug dealer, 
Czech studio Amanita Design gives you the first 
taste for free, but you gotta pay up (seven bucks) 
####### for the whole game. —Jake Swearingen 
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KEEP ON 

MOVING 


The all-new Timer’T Series'" Perpetual Calenc^ar watch froTn Time)^ lts steel 
case and bracelet are stainless. Its clean, simple, modern design is timeless. 

I 


Available at KOtillS and ICOHLS*com 



O 

TIMEX 


©2007 Timex Corporation. TIMEX is a registered trademark of Timex Corporation. X CIRCLE LOGO and TIMEX T SERIES are 
trademarks of Timex Corporation. INDIGLO is a registered trademark of Indiglo Corporation in the US and other countries. 
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Memory Lane 

Photographer Mark Richards elevates dusty computer artifacts to stunning 
objets d’art in his detailed new book, Core Memory: A Visual Survey of Vintage 
Computers. Dont let the academic title fool you=this five=decade romp reads 
less like a history lesson and more like an ode to an old friend. Writer John 
Alderman captures the excitement of the book’s 35 computers—from the 
room=filling ENIAC to the Commodore B4=and reveals some of their quirks 
(the SAGE came with a built-in cigarette lighter and ashtray; the retired WISE 
was inadvertently hit by bullets). Alderman also revisits the early oareers of 
several industry pioneers, including Bill Gates, who in 1975 wrote the program¬ 
ming language Altair BASIC with Paul Allen, and Steve Wozniak, who a year 
later failed to convince Hewlett-Packard to build a personal computer. In the 
end, the book—with its crude yet beautiful images=is a pleasing reminder of 
how far we’ve come and how far we have to go. =laura moorhead 


CLOCKWISE FROM TOP: 

1 The NEAC 2203, released in 
1960 by NEC, could handle Roman 
characters and Japanese kana. 

2 The IBM System/360 (1968) 
provided the basis for NASA's 
Apollo missions and the FAA's 
air traffic control systems. 

3 The SAGE, the first computer 
with core memory, was com¬ 
missioned by the Air Force to 
analyze radar data. Deployed: 
1961. Cost: $8 billion. 

4 Among the earliest PCs, the 
DEC PDP-8 (1965) cost $18,000 
and had 4 KB of memory. 
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Services not available in all areas. Subject to applicable restrictions, tariffs and service agreements. Contact Qwest for details.© 2007 Qwest. All Rights Reserwd. 




















Network invasions happen fast. 

We happen faster. 

Sometimes bad things happen to good networks. Our nimble approach 
to national network, data and voice solutions allows us to respond quickly. 
Which means reduced downtime and increased efficiency for you. 
That's why 95 percent of Fortune 500® companies choose Qwest® 

Get Qwest Get Nimble. Call I 800-242-5065 or visit qwestcom/business. 
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The Science of Pop-Ups 




Folding Secrets 

1 The saber-toothed tiger 
expands according to 

its natural movement. 
"Children's books should 
be as honest as possible," 
Sabuda explains. 

2 Shut, stalactites nest 
In alternating layers with 
the skull-strewn floor. 
Open, the multiple layers 
create an illusion of depth. 

3 Tiger cubs scoot out 
from behind Mom's neck 
via a sideways V-fold. 

4 Sabuda and Reinhart 
often Insert multiple mini- 
books within their books. 
Under this second flap, 
an elephant and tiger sink 
Into a tar pit while the 
elephant's leg rises In a 
separate timed motion. 

5 The V-fold behind the 
hyeanodon Is the engine 
behind most pop-ups. 

A V-fold riser, a plane 
parallel to the V-fold, 
allows the figure's mouth 
to gnash on a bone. 


CAVE OF SKULLS 


The toughest part of designing a pop-up book isn't getting the 3-D figures to pop open—it's 
getting the damn things to fold back down again as the book is closed. That's why Robert Sabuda, 
the reigning king of the pop-up jungle, is known not just as an artist but also as a formidable 
engineer. Sabuda and his collaborator, Matthew Reinhart, routinely test the limits of folded 
paper, concocting ever more complex arm-and-pivot systems and automated fiipbooks to dazzle 
an underage audience that probably doesn't even appreciate the technical marvels they hold. 
The duo's latest. Encyclopedia Prehistorica: Mega-Beasts, packs more than 35 full-size "pops" into 
its 12 overstuffed pages, not to mention 26 internal flaps. Not surprisingly, creating prickly saber- 
toothed tiger claws, in-your-face woolly mammoth tusks, and realistically flapping quetzalcoatlus 
wings that unfold and then seamlessly retract wasn't easy. "I listen to the paper,” Sabuda says. "I 
open and close it slowly and say, 'Do you hear a click? I have to figure out where that click is coming 
from!'" He disdains the crude pull tabs, arrows, and spinning wheels found in standard pop-up 
books. "We want everything to happen as you open the page or the flap." — paul barman 
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Reviews 



The Canon 

NATALIE ANeiER 
New York T/mes science 
columnist Natalie Angler 
explains the basics 
of physics, astronomy, 
geology, chemistry, 
and more In language 
anyone can follow. She's 
like a great high school 
biology teacher: smart, 
witty, and occasionally 
long-winded. —Erin BIba 



The Yiddish 
Policemen’s 
Union 

MICHAEL CHABON 
Kavalier& C/ay fans will 
delight in the alternate 
universe of this novel, 
in which Jews flee 
fascism to Alaska. But 
the narrow, Raymond 
Chandler-esque plot 
may disappoint. 
—Mark Horowitz 


THE 


I; SUSHI 



The Sushi 
Economy 

SASHA iSSENBERG 
To chart a global culi¬ 
nary craze, the author 
follows maguro—the 
deep red tuna that's 
a fixture on every sushi 
menu—from Australian 
fish ranches to Texan 
tables and beyond. Will 
satisfy picky eaters (and 
readers). —Adrienne So 
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lOptions 


News, blogs, photo galleries, and analysis - every day , , 
WIRED chronicles the world you live in. You’ll find it ^ 
all at wired.com. | 


Magazine Online 
Exclusives 

2007 Rave Awards Gallery 

For more photos and video of the mavericks 
and dreamers reinventing music, gaming, 
television, and politics visit 

wired.com/extras. 

Tasty Molecules 
From a Top Chef 

Want more Marcel? Visit wired.com/extras 
for a gastronomic gallery. 

Pop Up Cities 

View more of China's future cityscapes at 

wired.com/extras. 


WIRED Blog Network 

Bodyhack 

Don't settle for your original equipment. 
Find out how to mod (and preserve) the 
body beautiful at Bodyhack. 

blog.wired.com/biotech 


WIRED'S authoritative gear blog hustles a 
first look at products hitting the market each 
week and brings you in-depth reviews of 
the newest, the best, and the essential. 

blog.wired.com/gadgets 

Epicenter 

We train our night vision goggles on Silicon 
Valle/s entrepreneurs, exposing their latest 
ideas, deals, successes, and failures. And yes, 
we dish the dirt on the parties. 

blog.wired.com/business 




ADVERTISEMENT 

INSIDER 


EVENTS & PROMOTIONS 



THE 2007 HONDA CIVIC TOUR 

The 2007 Honda Civic Tour brings together two hot hybrids: 
the pop-punk/emo-rock sounds of Fall Out Boy and the 
stylish/fuel-efficient technology of the Honda Civic Hybrid. 

Infinity on High, the eclectic new album from Fall Out Boy, 
perfectly complements the refined styling of the Civic Hybrid. 
See the band's fresh take on the green scene - their tricked 
out Civic Hybrid - and get all the tour details at 

www.hondacivictour.com. 

THE WIRED ROCKS SWEEPSTAKES 

Enter for a chance to meet Fall Out Boy in Chicago on June 10™- 
Prize package includes: 

> Airfare for you and one guest 

> 2 Tickets to the concert and meet and greet 

> Hotel accommodations 

> Transportation to and from the show 

> AND your very own wired gadget to document your experience 

> To enter visit whatsnextnow.com/promotions 

NO PURCHASE NECESSARY. For full rules and to enter, visit whatsnextnow.com/promotions. 
Starts 12:01 AM PT 4/24/07 and ends 11:59 PM PT 5/21/07. Open to legal residents of the 48 
contiguous states excluding Florida 18 years of age or older except employees of Sponsor and 
their immediate families and persons living in the same household. Void outside the 48 
contiguous states excluding Florida and where prohibited. Odds of winning depend on the 
number of entries received. Prize ARV: $4,000. Sponsor: The Conde Nast Publications, 4 Times 
Square, NY NY 10036. 
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It's like a gearhead's Zen koan: 
If you want the best American 
muscle cars, go to Australia. 
The logic is weird, but the 
facts are unassailable, US 
car companies started packing 
ludicrously powered V-8 
engines into family cars 
more than four decades ago. 
Now their Melbourne-based 
subsidiaries—fueled by the 
country's popular V8 Super¬ 
cars racing series—are keeping 
the torch lit. GM's Holden and 
Ford Australia modify prosaic 
sedans with racing-style 
engines, suspension systems, 
and other high-performance 
kit. No, you can't buy them 
here—and you'll have a hell 
of a time importing one. The 
good news: In 2008, Pontiac 
plans to introduce tiie G8 GT, 
built by Holden and shipped 
to the States. Unfortunately, 
the GT will be less potent than 
its Aussie cousins. Maybe it's 
time to pack the crash helmet, 
grab akUowatts-to-horsepower 
conversion chart, and hop 
a Qantas flight to muscle-car 
nirvana? —mike spinelli 


Domestic Cars That Are the Envy of Detroit 


Pontiac G8 GT 

Introduced as a prototype 
earlier this year, the G8 
GT is GM's latest attempt 
to make the car-buying 
public forget the Pontiac 
Aztek. It's based on the 
same Holden-built rear- 
wheel-drive architecture 
GM will use in the 2009 
Camaroand has the 
same engine block as 
the, ahem, Suburban. 
AVAILABLE 2008 (US) 
ENGINE 6-liter V-8 
POWER 360hp(268kW) 
0 TO 60 MPH 
5.5 seconds 


>1. Holden HSV 
Clubsport R8 

The R8 shares many 
parts with the G8 GT, 
but the HSV crew put 
a little extra love into its 
local product. A souped- 
up engine computer 
and exhaust system 
combine to extract an 
extra 48 outback-burning 
horsepower. Crikey! 
AVAILABLE Now 
(Australia only) 

ENGINE 6-liter V-8 
POWER 412 hp (307 kW) 
0 TO 62 MPH 
4.96 seconds 


T FordFPV 
Falcon GT 

Any hardcore Mad Max 
fan knows the 1973 Ford 
XB Falcon GT as the "last 
of the V-8 interceptors." 
This 40th anniversary 
edition Falcon, though not 
due to appear in any Smell 
Gibson movies, uses an 
Aussie-built version of 
the engine in the Ford GT. 
AVAILABLE 2008 
(Australia only) 

ENGINE 5.4-liter V-8 
POWER 389 hp (290 kW) 
0 TO 62 MPH 
Undisclosed 
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ULTRA LIGHTS BOX: 5 mg. "tar", 0.6 mg. nicotine, LIGHTS MENTHOL BOX: 
11 mg. "tar", 1.1 mg. nicotine, LIGHTS BOX: 12 mg. "tar", 1.1 mg. nicotine, 
FILTER BOX: 16 mg. "tar", 1.4 mg. nicotine, av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
Actual amount may vary depending on how you smoke. For T&N info, visit 
vvww.rjrttarnic.com. ©2007 rj. Reynolds tobacco co. 


BE BOX FOR ULTRA LIGHTS 


AUTHENTICALLY LONGER LASTING 

1-866-SL0WBURN*(756-9287)*PALLMAUUSA.C0M* 


'CALLS AND WEBSITE RESTRICTED TO LEGAL AGE TOBACCO CONSUMERS. 
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Super 
Mario 
Mall 





A Miami art collective 
reimagines playscapes 
and playthings. 

Gap-toothed clouds, spermish 
aquatic creatures, and spongy 
mountains topped with hyper¬ 
cheerful snowcap faces: Rainbow 
Valley (A) looks more like a warped 
Mario Bros, level than a wholesome 
jungle gym. But that’s what you 
get when you let artsters design 
a playground for a shopping mall. 
Best-known for an amoeba-bodied 
creature named Malfi (B) and other 
handmade, high-concept plush toys, 
Miami-based collective Friends 
With You installed the structure in 
south Florida’s Aventura Mall last 
year. (A prototype called Cloud City 
(C) was on display at Miami MOCA 
in late 2005; for a gallery of other 
FWY works, see wired.cont/extras.) 
“We want you to warp into an 
altered state within an altered 
place,” says FWY cofounder Aituro 
Sandoval. “It doesn’t look like any 
other playground, because we 
aren’t playground designers.” 

Expect more play areas from 
the collective in the future. 

“We have designs for specific 
cultural playgrounds,” says Sam 
Borkson, the other founder of 
FWY, “including one for adults.” 

More-portable works by Friends 
With You—a giant blimp from 
the Skywalkers series (D), stuffies 
(E). and aluminum household 
talismans—will be featured in 
May at the Galerie Emmanuel 
Perrotin in Miami. Because 
nothing says hypercheerful like 
an enormous floating monster. 

— SONIA ZJAWINSKI 
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A. C: STEVEN BROOKi. COURTESY OF MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY ART. MIAMI. D: ABRAHAM KALILI, PHOTO COMPOSITE lA! BY CARL OETORRES 





















D0LL goplay 


The Deir XPS “ 410 with Intel® Core™2 Du 
processing. Twice the power. 

Customize your new gaming system with the 256I\/1B NVIDIA® 
GeForce® 7900 GS graphics card and blow away the competition 

DellXPSAlO 

Starting at 


Command & Conquer'" 3: 
Tiberium Wars 

Add for $/|0 OO 


E-Value' Code: 10282-DXCMNDl 


SKU:A0962973 


Logitech® G15 
Gaming Keyboard 

Add for $ao 


SKU:A0523107 


Logitech G7 Laser 
Cordless Gaming Mouse 

Add for $00 


.COMiCiANp' 


SKU:A0523012 


Dell recommends Windows 
Vista™ Home Premium. 


Tom Clancy’s 
Ghost Recon Advanced 
Warfighter'" 2 

Available Summer 2007. 


Enter a world of visual velocity with a 256MB 
ATI Mobility™ Radeon® X1400 graphics card. 
Deirinspiron™ El 705 
Starting at 


E-Value Code: 10282-DNCMGQl 


Rnd everythfngyou need to fuel your love of the game. Call 1-800-247-9246 
(for hearing/speech impaired: 1-877-DEli-TIY toll-free). 

*PRICING/AVAILABIUTY: Prices, specifications, availability and terms of offers may change without notice. Taxes, fees, shipping, 
handling and any applicable restocking charges are extra, and vary. Offers may be combined with other select offers or discounts. 
U.S. Dell Home Systems Co. new purchases only. Dell cannot be responsible for pricing or other errors, and reserves the right to 
cancel orders arising from such errors. 256MB ATI MOBiLITY RADEON X1400 HYPERMEMORY CARD: The total of local and shared 
system memory used by this graphics card is up to 256MB. Local on-board memory is 128MB. Up to 128MB of system memory may 
be allocated to support graphics, depending on system memory size and other factors. TRADEMARK AND COPYRIGHT NOTICES; 
Intel, Intel logo, Intel Inside, Intel Inside logo, Celeron, Celeron Inside, Centrino, the Centrino logo, Intel Core, Core Inside, Pentium, 
and Pentium Inside are trademarks or registered trademarks of Intel Corporation or its subsidiaries in the United States and other 
countries. Microsoft and Windows are registered trademarks of Microsoft Corporation. ©2007 Dell Inc. All rights reserved. 
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Condo minimum 

More aesthetic than ascetic, the micro compact home may 
be smaller than an SUV, but it packs a lot more utility. 










No furniture required. The m-ch’s 
space-saving interior includes: 


1 FIRE ALARM and 

smoke detectors 

2 SLIDING TABLE that 
seats up to five people 

3 TWO 7.5-FOOT- 
LONG DOUBLE BEDS 
(a bunk above the dining 
table and a slide-out at 
floor level) 

4 SHELVES AND 
DRAWERS for Storing 
clothes, bedding, 
cleaning supplies and, 
equipment, and so on 


5 CONTROL PANEL 

operates all electrical 
systems: heating, air- 
conditioning, TV, CD 
player, and LED lighting 

6 BATHROOM With 
a sliding screen that 
separates the toilet 
and the shower, plus a 
drying area for clothes 
and shoes 

7 KITCHEN equipped 
with a microwave, 
fridge/freezer, sink, 
waste unit, and double¬ 
level work surface 



Welcome to the micro 

compact home. The m-ch, 
for short, is a 76-square-foot 
domicile designed by Tech¬ 
nical University of Munich 
professor Richard Horden to 
meet the growing demand 
for short-stay living. 

And this isnT just a di'essed- 
up shack; the m-ch is the BMW 
of small homes. For $96,000 
a cube (including delivery 
and installation anywhere in 
Europe), owners get a fully 
integrated interior teched 
out with everything from a 
flatscreen TV to a dining room 
table that seats five. In the 
future, solar panels and a 
roof-mounted horizontal- 
axis wind turbine generating 
2,200 kilowatts of power a 
year will make m-ch models 
self-sustaining. 

The aluminum-clad abode 
has a Le Corbusier sheen, but 
really, the m-ch is all about 
the inside. "lUs for people who 
like interiors," Horden says. 
"Tou come into contact with 
all surfaces in the structure- 
similar to what you experi¬ 
ence in a car or an aircraft." 

Since late 2005, TUM 
students and staff have lived 
in the first mini-home hamlet 
of seven m-chs, and a 16-unit 
village is being developed 
for a site near Vienna, Austria. 
"There's no reason to have 
all that space anymore," 
says Gregoiy Paul Johnson, 
director of the Small House 
Society, an Iowa-based 
advocacy group. "For one 
thing, all your media collec¬ 
tions can fit into an iPod now." 

—ASAMI NOVAK 
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KIA 


KIA MOTORS 

The Power to Surprise'* 


The all-new Kia Rondo. Welcome to Rondoism. 


One could achieve wonders with the vast cabin space 
of the highly enlightened Kia Rondo. A new kind of . : 
crossover vehicle that combines the spaciousness 
and flexibility of an SUV with the handling and fuel 
efficiency of a car. With an available V6 engine, 29 MPG 
Hwy,* available 3rd-row seating and class-leading 
safety.* All backed by a lO-year/lOO.OOO-mile warranty 
program* and starting at just $16,995.’ kia.com 


'2007 EPA fuef-effidency estimates am 2? MPQ/avy and ^PG/hwy for 4~cylinder. Actual mileage may vary. -Based on comparison of2006 and available 2007 models. - See retailer for limited powertrain 
v/arranty details or go to kia.com. 'MSRP deight: excludes taxes, title, license, options and retailer charges. EX model shown with opvonai features, which cost extra. Actual prices set by retailer. 



































From acclaimed director Guillermo del Toro (Blade II, Hellboy) corries a dark 
fanta#/thriller about a young girl who enters a mysterious labyrinth and 
finds herself at the center of the ferocious battle between Good and Evil. 


v'^ Mere's a glimpse behind the scenes 


THE FAUN 

The true artistry of Pan, the faun who 
presides over the garden labyrinth, 
evolved from Del Toro’s personal 
sketches. A clay representation of Pan’s 
face was wrapped in latex to create a 
mask that was custom-made to fit to 
actor Doug Jones’ head. Underneath 
the mask, artists created mechanics to 
allow for facial and eye mechanisms. 


THE PALE MAN 


This dark and creepy character 
design was fabricated from silicone 
pieces to replicate saggy skin, and 
Vacuform was used to flatten the 
character’s nose. The eyeballs In the 
character’s hands were rigged to 
move mechanically and the actor’s 
legs were removed with CGI. 


THE Giant Toad 

In order to create a toad that could 
move, speak and come alive, 
production designers built what is 
essentially a robot. With eyes wired to 
move on the command of puppeteers 
and malleable skin, this amphibian 
is a technological achievement that 
mimics the real thing. 


Check out www.panslabyrinth.com for more on the 
technology behind this Academy Award®-winning* film. 

'Pan’s Labyrinth received Academy Awards^' for Achievement in Cinematography, Art Direction and Makeup - 2006. 

“Academy Award " is the registered trademark and service mark of the Academy of Motion Picture Arts and Sciences. 
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HOME ENTERTAINMENl' 


A ■ linw'WanwT Company 




















“FRIES YOUR NERVES AND 
EIRES YOUR IMAGINATION.” 



Peter Travers, Rolling Stone 


ON THE SAME ALTAR OF HIGH FANT/^ AS 
THE LORD OF THE RINGS TRILOGY.” " 


Lisa Schwarzbaum, Entertainment Weekly 


2-DlSC 

PLATINUM Series 

DVD FEATURES INCLUDE: 

• 4 Behind T'HE-ScENi-s Feai urei ies 

• DiREC'/roR’s Notebook 

• Storyboards 

• Commen tary WI TH Director 
Guillermo del Foro 

• AND MUCJI MORE! 


Own Pan's pvBYRiNTif 
On DVD May 15 
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nii look in navigation. 

nuvi® - ultra-slim, ultra-cool. And at a new price that makes it 
the most attractive navigator on the streets. With nuvi, you're just 
a few screen taps away from finding whatever your heart desires. 
Clear, voice-prompted directions guide you along the way. 
Arriving in style has never been so simple. 

Come on - let's nuvi. 


www.garmin.com 


GARMIN 


NAVTEO 


NASDAQ GRMN 
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Fire God 

After the apocalypse, you won't have 
the luxury of hitting REI for propane to cook 
that fillet of zombie. You'll have to make do 
with what's available. There's only one stove 
that efficiently brnms any liquid fuel, from 
butane to biodiesel, without requiring extra 
parts: the Brimton Vapor. Twist the top of the 
burner cap (with the fiame off) to tweak its 
variable air intake; this alters the oxygen-to- 
fuel ratio to ensure a hot blue fiame. Oh, it's 
^ also useful for pre-Armageddon camping. 

Vapor $149, www.brunton.com 




Quick otkthe Draw 

Smoke is billowing from under your hood, AAA claims it'll be there in 
an hour, and the manual says something like Mrain engine coolant 
immediately." Newsflash: That multitool isn't gonna save you any time— 
or your engine any hurt—if it takes you an eternity to access each imple¬ 
ment. That's why each of the Flik's tools is located outside the handles, 
and the major ones are accessible with one hand. In other words, Gerber 
knows what to do in an emergency. Do you? Flik $70, www.gerbergear.com 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 


^ r Natural 
^mericai)lSpint<3k^> 

;; is a regi^ferad £ 

- _ 


No additives in our tobacco 
does NOT mean a safer cigarette 


Fe Na^ 


Offer expires 12/31/07. Offer for two $10 Gift Certificates good toward any Natural 
American Spirit Products of greater value. Offer restricted to U.S. smokers 



































Sometimes the civilized way to handle aggression is to embrace it. To revel in it, with the 
286-hp 3.5-liter VTEC® engine, sport suspension and performance-tuned quad exhaust 














A CIVILIZED WAY TO HANDLE YOUR AGGRESSION. 


Introducing the 
Acura TL Type-S. 


exclusively available on the Type-S. While at the same time enjoying the sophistication 




of features like the Acura Navigation System with Voice Recognition^ Zagat® restaurant 


guide and real-time traffic monitoring! In the all-new Acura TL Type-S, aggression has 


been refined. Barely. For more information, visit us at acura.com or call 1-800-To-Acura 








Barely Legal 

Professional racing bikes are all about efficiency, 
yet they have to weigh at least 15 pounds for diura- 
bility. But what if engineers focused on teclniology 
and comfort—premiiun bearings, crankset, wheels— 
instead of weight? We tasked the bike builders at 
Independent Fabrication to assemble the ultimate 
ride. Total heft: 15.6 poimds. Total cost: $14,000. 


1 

Independent Fabrication built a 
version of its XS, which combines 
titanium lugs and carbon-fiber tubes 
for a ride that perfectly balances 
the strength of titanium with the 
comfort of carbon, www.ifbikes.com 

3 

Pro racers don't use speed or heart 
rate to measure their effort; they 
track how many watts they produce. 
SRM built strain gauges into its 
crank spider to measure how hard 
you're working, www.srm.de 


2 

The perfect wheel is light, aero¬ 
dynamic, and strong. Movie's Cosmic 
Carbone Ultimates weigh just 
2.6 pounds a pair, but their carbon 
construction is tough enough to 
be ridden daily, www.mavic.com 

4 

Super-smooth ceramic bearings 
from Full Speed Ahead offer far 
lower resistance than standard steel 
ones, so your effort translates into 
motion rather than fighting friction. 
www.fullspeedahead.com 
















Cingular gets you there. We just do it 5x faster. 

Sprint Mobile Broadband is 5x faster than Cingular's EDGE. 

With Sprint, your small business spends less time waiting to connect with clients and more 
time working with them. No wonder twice as many businesses choose Sprint over Cingular 
for their wireless needs. 




1-8SPR1NT-BIZ sprint.com/buslness 


Sprint ^ POWER UP 

Together with NEXTEL 


Sprint Mobile Broadband Network reaches over 200 million people. Coverage not available everywhere-see sprint.com/coverage for details. Not available in all markets/retail locations. 
Subject to credit approval. Speed comparison based on average download speeds of 400-700 Kbps (Sprint Mobile Broadband) versus 70-135 Kbps (EDGE). Actual speeds may vary. "Twice as many 
businesses” claim based on a survey of corporate-liable users. ©2007 Sprint Nextel. All rights reserved. Sprint, the "Going Forward” logo and other trademarks are trademarks of Sprint Nextel. 
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Test I HYBRID FAMILY SEDANS 


Power 
to Spare 


They’re three of the 10 best-selling cars in America, and now the Honda Accord, 
Nissan Altima, and Toyota Camry are available with engines powered by both 
electricity and gasoline. But not all hybrids are created equal. We found big differences 
in power trains and options when we took them for a spin. — markmgclusky 



Nissan Altima Hybrid 

Nissan entered the hybrid game late, 
biding its time to see whether the 
market would take off. Its first model 
was worth the wait Much of its hybrid 
engine technology is licensed from 
Toyota, but the Altima blows away the 
Camry with excellent mileage (35 mpg) 
and a beautifully finished interior that 
would suit a much pricier car. The budget 
conscious could opt for the base model 
at $24,400-a killer value—but they'd 
miss out on all the geeky extras, such 
as a terrific navigation system, a Bose 
stereo, and a backup camera. 

$32,365, www.nissanusa.com 



Honda Accord Hybrid 

When you get behind the Honda's wheel 
and really stomp on the gas, you're in 
for a pleasant surprise. This hybrid packs 
much more power than you'd expect 
(a 253-horsepower engine system) 
into a fairly conventional package. The 
downside is that you won't see the sort 
of fuel savings that other hybrids offer— 
the electric engine is used primarily to 
boost power, not save gas. The Accord is 
rated at 28 mpg city/35 mpg highway, 
but we didn't do any better than 25 mpg. 
$33,090, www.automobiIes.honda.com 



Toyota Camry Hybrid 

Ah, the Camry. So solid. So reliable. 

So dull. It's not that the Camry’s a bad 
car—far from it. But there's absolutely 
nothing here that quickens the pulse. 
The interior? Fine, but with no bells or 
whistles. The performance? Capable, 
with Toyota's proven Hybrid Synergy 
Drive. But the Camry underperformed 
its 40 mpg city/38 mpg highway rating, 
getting 30 mpg in our tests, and each 
time the gas engine kicked on or off, we 
noticed a lurch. Sure, it's a decent value. 
But you'll find yourself looking wistfully 
at other drivers having more fun. 
$27,727, www.toyota.com 

• •••• 


How We ■ MILEAGE Wb diovB hundisds of city and highway miles to test fuel consumption. ■ ride quality We looked for 
Tested a balance of handling and comfort. ■ extras We evaluated GPS navigation, stereos, and interior fit and finish. 
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THERE ARE MANY THINGS TO CONSIDER WHEN BUYING A FLAT SCREEN HDTV. 


GIVE US 


SECONDS 


AND WE’LL SHOW YOU WHY “COMPROIVIISE” ISN’T ONE OF THEM. 


in 3 seconds you realize that the blacks are blacker. In 14 seconds you begin to see detail within the details. In 22 seconds 
you’re focused on how jealous your friends will be. REGZA 1080p Full HD LCD TVs create the clearest, most dynamic image 
Toshiba has ever produced. Go to your local retailer and in 29 seconds or less you’ll see why REGZA is the one to watch. 

www.regza 29 seconds.com 

TOSHIBA RGGZA 

Leading Innovation »> T h e o n e t o w a t c h. 

©2007 Toshiba America Qjnsumer Producte, L.L.C. All rights reserved. 
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Webcams 

PC With a View 

There’s a reason it’s called YouTube. Put on some fancy clothes—or take ’em 
all off—and join the DIY video revolution. For our latest foray into live action, 
we put four top-offthe-line webcams to the test. Each took superb still photos, 
but the video capture and entertainment extras varied, —lisa katayama 



Logitech QuickC am Ultra Vision 

It's the bulkiest of the bunch (3.8 x 1.5 x 1.5 inches), 
but it makes up for its monster size by shooting 
the cleanest video. The menu bar is simple 
and user-friendly, and for those who eschew 
the mouse, buttons on both sides of the cam 
itself yieid instant snapshots. Its 75-degree wide- 
angle lens makes sure you stay in the frame. 
WIRED Best video quality. Easy access to 
major messaging and chat services. 

TIRED Clunky. Unstable monitor clip. 

$130, www.logitech.com 


Creative Live! Cam Dptia AF 
This cam's 8-megapixel sensor delivers clear, 
high-resolution stills, but struggles with video. 
Its ample audio and visual effects can make you 
look and sound like, say, a munchkin In Egypt. 
The motion detector can trigger shots, or you 
can program it to do time-lapse photos. 

WIRED By far the best visual and audio 
effects. Highest resolution stills. Flexible clip 
is steady on the monitor and easy to use. 

TIRED Video lags and blurs at high resolution. 
$130, us.creative.com 


Mustek SI302A 

Sitting in front of this bad boy is like stepping into 
Glamour Shots. The 1280 x 1024-pixel resolution 
cam displays flattering highlights and lowlights, 
but images are grainy. Plus, the cam Is totally 
boring and featureless. You'll need your own video¬ 
capture software to become a YouTube celeb. 
WIRED Perfect for the software phobic—no 
driver installation necessary. Cheap. 

TIRED Craptastic video-recording software. 

No entertainment extras. Wonky autofocus. 

$70, www.mustek.com 

•••••• 


Microsoft LifeCam NX-BOOO 

The small, sleek, and sexy LifeCam stays perched 
atop your laptop screen like a pretty girl on a 
millionaire's lap. Its 7.6-megapixel still photos 
look smashing. While shooting video, however, 
movement is so blurred that you appear to be 
having convulsions every time you nod your head. 
WIRED Compact and good-looking. Lens tucks 
into the housing for safe portability. 

TIRED Short 2-foot cord makes it difficult to use 
with a desktop. Few extras like avatars. 

$100, www.microsoft.com 

••••• 
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FROM THE GADGET LAB 

BlackBerry 

8800 

Smartphone 

$249 with a 2-year AT&T 
contract, www.rim.net 


Hear that rustling 
noise? That’s the 
sound of a million 
insecure junior 
execs opening 
their wallets 
simultaneously. 
The object of their 
desire? The new 
BlackBerry. In line 
with RIM’S new 
design philosophy, 
the 8800 sports 
a trackball, a full 
(yet crowded) 
QWERTY key¬ 
board, and a sharp, 
vivid display that 
automatically 
adjusts brightness 
to ambient light. 
It’s ideal for 
messaging, but the 
8800’s dimensions 
are still too wide 
(4.5 X 2.6 X 0.6 
inches) for a 
phone—it feels 
like talking into 
a Pop Tart. 

—JAKE 

SWEARINGEN 
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HI-DFF ON YOUR HDTV 


IIEIiAIEMSIDES Tons Slow. 
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THE ULTIMATE MOVIE MACHINE - EROM TOSHIBA 

iDShibaliddvA.com 

HD OVD will) higli-delinilion conleni required lor HD oulpul Viewing liigh-defiiiilion conlent and up-converting DVD conleni may require an HOCP capable DVI or HDMI inpul on your display device. Some Combo Discs, DVDs and CDs may not be compatible. Because HO DVD Is a new 
iormat that makes use oi new technologies, certain disc, digital connection and other compatibility and/or performance issues are possible. This may. in rare cases, include disc freezing while accessing certain disc features or functions, or certain parts of the disc not playing back or 
operating as fully intended. II you experience such issues, please refer to the FAQ sections of www.foshibahddvd.com or www.tacp.toshiba.com for information on possible work-around solutions or the availability of firmware updates that may resolve your problem, or contact Toshiba 
Customer Solutions. Dolby Digital Plus, Dolby TrueHD and DTS support for up to 5.1 channels (DTS HD support for DTS core only). Some features subject to delayed availability. © 2007 Toshiba America Consumer Products. L.I.C. All rights reserved. 










Multifunction Printers 

Paper Stations 

Most home offices are cramped spaces carved out of a spare corner, where there’s no room for separate printers, 
fax machines, copiers, and scanners. These all-in-one units handle just about any task that you throw at them, from 
faxing a client contract to printing the family’s vacation photos. — christophernull 



HP Officejet Pro L7680 

WIRED Awesome throughput. 

Four memory card slots and a USB 
port for easy photo printing. Large, 
250-sheet input tray. Two-sided 
printing standard. Nifty scanner 
feature lets you scan directly to 
any network share and in multiple 
formats, including PDF. 

TIRED No Wi-Fi. Monster footprint 
overwhelms desk. Prone to fits of 
"checking this device," taking the 
printer offline for minutes at a time. 
Color photos, at four minutes per 
page, are sluggish and too light. 
Oddly, the machine smells funny. 
$399, www.hp.com 


Brother MFC-845CW 

WIRED Impressively svelte. The 
only all-in-one we've seen in ages 
with a phone on board—and a 
cordless one with an answering 
machine at that. Copies are 
better than average. Memory 
card slots and USB ports for 
easy access to photos. Access 
to ink cartridges is easy, too. 

TIRED Glacial, poor-quality color 
jobs. Tiny paper tray holds only 
100 sheets, and document feeder 
takes only 10 pages at a time. Worst 
of all, copies print in reverse order: 
You have to collate them yourself 
$250, www.brother-usa.com 


Lexmark X9350 

WIRED Amazing feature set, 
including built-in Wi-Fi and Ethernet 
networking and 50-page document 
feeder. Swivel LCD. USB port allows 
printing directly from a camera or 
even a thumbdrive. Especially fast 
at scanning (3 ppm) and printing 
text (6 ppm). Good color reproduc¬ 
tion on scans and copies. 

TIRED Homely and a little flimsy. 
Protracted setup. Uses only two 
ink cartridges, which means you'll 
waste plenty of expensive color 
juice. Middling monochrome prints 
would never pass for laser. 

$280, www.lexmark.com 


Epson Stylus 
Photo RX580 

WIRED Unbeatable price. Especially 
good with color prints, thanks to 
six ink cartridges. Comes with an 
adapter to print directly on optical 
discs (special media required). 
Memory card slots and USB port 
allow for PC-free printing, though 
they're a bit tough to get to. 

TIRED No networking or document 
feeder. Scanner lid and paper tray 
are frail. Prints output in reverse 
order by default. Copies (black and 
white or color) don't match the 
high quality of standard printouts. 
$180, www.epson.com 



FROM THE GADGET LAB 

Archos 704 Wi-Fi Personal Multimedia Player 

$550, www.archos.com 

You wouldn’t want to jog with this 22-ounce entertainment slab, but then again, 
your iPod doesn’t let you check Gmail from the couch. The Linux-based Archos 704 
Wi-Fi serves up an intuitive, aesthetically pleasing touchscreen interface on its 7-inch, 
800 X 480-pixel display, providing access to your music, photos, and videos on the 
80-GB drive. When you connect to a wireless network, you can browse the Web, 
access entertainment files on networked Windows machines, and view or listen 
to media throughout the house.— ELIOT van buskirk 
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MY PREVIOUS 
SECURITY SOFTWARE 
KEPT HITTING ME 
WITH POP-UPS. 

SO I GAVE IT A 
SMACKDOWN. 


40 MILLION USERS HAVE 
ALREADY DISCOVERED 
THAT SECURITY SOFTWARE 
DOESN’T HAVE TO BUG 
YOU WITH CONSTANT 
UPGRADE MESSAGES 
TO KEEP YOU PROTECTED. 

THEY’VE MADE THE MOVE TO 

AVG INTERNET SECURITY- 

SMARTER, MORE POWERFUL, 
FRUSTRATION-FREE PROTECTION 
AGAINST VIRUSES, SPYWARE, 
SPAM AND OTHER THREATS. 

















Andrew Brnndou 

"As A Man Thinkefh, So He Is" 

Original Paintings on view thru May 5th 


Eric Joyner 

Forbidden Adventures" Exhibit 
Original Oils on Wood 


Corey Helford Gallery 
8522 Washington Bivd 
Culver City, CA 90232 
310.287.2340 


All Works Available dnliiMrd|| 
www.coreyhelfordgaller^coi 
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iHome 

Rock and roll out of bed with your iH8 iPod® alarm 
clock radio. From your first stretch to your last yawn, 
groove to your favorite tunes. Your iPod® powers up 
on the one-size-fits all charging dock, while the clear 
ResonS™ speakers take your music to a higher level. 
Sounds like another beautiful day. 

H))) The world’s #1 producer oP 
clock radios Por bhe iPod 

Check out the entire line ot uuuuuu.ihomeoudio.com 


q] Made for 

^ iPod 


Available at: 


Apple Store 


COMPImn 


i 


iHome and its products are trademarks of SDi Technologies. Inc. iPod* is a trademark of Apple Inc., registered in the U.S. and other countries. 









































Introducing the ultimate in luxury for the most discriminating driver: the new, all-season 
Toyo Versado It features Silent WalU*^ design for an exceptionally smooth, comfortable and 
quiet ride. Plus, an all-new asymmetric tread for improved cornering and overall handling on both 
wet and dry surfaces. The all-new Toyo Versado LX. Performance refined. Luxury redefined. 

Find your nearest dealer at toyo.com or call (800) 953-8696. 

Toyo reminds you to drive responsibly. Never operate a vehicle in an unsafe or unlawful manner. 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY Michael Lewis 


Nick F. was driving a deUveiy truck in Mil¬ 
waukee when his life hit a rough patch. He 
was living in a converted barn and putting 
every spare penny into paying off a $12,000 
debt he had accrued in college. The future 
looked bleak. So, for a change of scenery, 
he moved to Richmond, Virginia, where an 
acquaintance told him there was money to 
be made as a test subject in medical stud¬ 
ies. Feeling desperate, he applied to join a 
drug trial in Baltimore. The promise: $6,500 

A full-time medical test subject, Nick F. has earned 
$80,000 participating in some two dozen studies. 


Drug Test 
Cowboys 

Every year, millions of volunteers 
participate in clinical trials in return for 
quick cash. A few turn pro. Welcome to 
the guinea pig underground. 

BYJOSHMcHUGH 






























for four 12-day stints of blood draws, echo¬ 
cardiograms, and physical checkups. 

That was thi*ee yeai's ago. Since then, Nick, 
36, has become a full-time guinea pig. He 
has participated in some two dozen stud¬ 
ies, shuttling between test labs in Baltimore; 
Boston; Fargo, North Dakota; and Trenton, 
New Jersey. He has earned a total of $80,000 
swigging chemically enhanced sport shakes, 
popping pills laced with radioactive car¬ 
bon 14, submitting to 36 blood draws over a 
four-day stretch, and pooping in a box. 

"T used to practically faint at the sight 
of a needle,” he says. “Now I give the phle- 
botomist pointers like, 'My veins roll, so 
make sure you hold them still.' ” 

Nick is part of a growing subculture of 
human lab rats. Each year, US scientists 
require a total of at least 10 million healthy 
test subjects, says Adil Shamoo, chair of 
Circare, a human research watchdog orga¬ 
nization. Depending on duration, rigor, and 
risk, medical studies can pay as much as 
$10,000 each. 

The work isn't demanding, but it can 


be dangerous. In March 2006, eight male 
volunteers checked into London's North- 
wick Park Hospital for a weeklong study 
of TGN1412, an experimental treatment for 
rheumatoid arthritis and leukemia to be 
manufactured by Boehringer-Ingelheim. 
Within minutes of receiving the first dose, 
six of them began to writhe in pain, vomit, 
and lose consciousness, according to news 
reports. Nurses rushed them to the hospi¬ 
tal's trauma unit, where doctors treated 
them for multiple organ failure. The test 
subjects lived, but all suffered permanent 
damage to their immune systems and 
internal organs. One lost fingers and toes. 
Another developed signs of cancer possi¬ 
bly triggered by the drug. 

Given the risks, most test subjects go in for 
a one-time score to pay off a debt or finance 
a vacation. Some stay on the testing circuit 
for a few months after college or between 
jobs, until they find a career path. For a few, 
though, clinical trials are a career path. 
These individuals endure uncomfortable 
side effects, lackluster food, and endless 


Ex-union organizer Robert Heims created the zine 
Guinea Pig Zero and incited feilow iab rats to demand 
more compensation during a Merck drug triai. 

poking and prodding in return for a flexible 
work schedule and minimal responsibility. 
With diligence, luck, and a willingness to fudge 
then* age and other details to match research¬ 
ers' requirements, professional guinea pigs 
can earn $50,000 a yeai' or more. 

Nick requested anonymity because 
researchers are waiy of serial test subjects— 
compounds fi*om past experiments lingering 
in the blood could compromise their results. 
“To really make a living at this, you need four 
things,'' he says. “A laptop with a Net connec¬ 
tion to find studies, a cell phone to call other 
clinics while you're doing a study, a credit 
card to book the travel, and an ATM card with 
a major national bank to deposit yom* money 
as soon as you get out.'' During a particularly 
busy four-day stretch in 2004, Nick covered 
more than 2,000 miles, going from Milwau¬ 
kee to Trenton to apply for a trial at Bristol- 
Meyers Squibb, to Waukegan, Illinois, for 
another screening at Abbott Labs, and then, 
having passed the test at Bristol-Meyers, 
back to Trenton for more lab work. 

Guys like Nick—smart, organized, rest¬ 
less-are typical of a new wave of guinea 
pigs. “Back in the day, the world of the lab rat 
was grifters, losers, and hustlers,'' Nick says. 
“But even in the three years since I started, it 
has become more socially acceptable. We're 
in a culture that's a little more devil-may- 
care, a little foolhardy.'' And, hey, if you can't 
make a living behind the wheel, why not try 
your luck at the other end of an IV? 

Eager to experience the guinea pig life 
firsthand, I decide to enroll in a study near 
my home in San Francisco. I start by search¬ 
ing GPGP.net, a site that lists upcoming stud¬ 
ies in the US, Canada, and Europe. (The name 
stands for Guinea Pigs Get Paid.) Then I stop 
by BioTrax for online information about the 
screening process. I learn that signing the 
required consent form could mean I have 
to sue to collect additional compensation 
should something go horribly wrong. How¬ 
ever, it wouldn't obligate me to complete a 
study. I could forgo part of the fee and with¬ 
draw at anytime. 
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Tm thrilled to come across a notice on 
craigslist looking for subjects to demon¬ 
strate the impact of the club drug GHB on 
driving ability; I imagine myself going to 
raves and then speeding home, a clinician rid¬ 
ing shotgun. But the trial is oversubscribed. 
So I settle for a study observing the effects 
of Stone Age nutrition—the so-called Paleo¬ 
lithic diet—on modern-day Americans of 
average physical condition. The pay is com¬ 
mensurate with the risk: $200 plus free food 
for three weeks. 

Not long afterwai'd, I find myself marching 
on a steeply inclined treadmill at the UC San 
Francisco hospital. A blood-tapping device 
called a heparin lock protrudes from a vein 
in my arm, and electrodes are attached to 10 
freshly shaved spots on my chest. I huff and 
puff into a gas mask-like apparatus. Four 
tubes extend from the mouthpiece, one of 
which pumps a mixtm*e of acetylene, helium, 
oxygen, and nitrogen into my lungs. Every 
two minutes, the study's head researcher 
drains a few drops of my blood. 

After 15 minutes, Fm drenched in sweat 
and gasping for breath. The exercise physi¬ 


ologist takes a reading. She turns to me with 
a smile and declares: "Good news! You're 
unfit enough to be in this study!" 

Few test subjects have as much experience 
as Scott, who, like Nick, requested anonym¬ 
ity to protect his earning power. A 10-year 
veteran, he has participated in more than 
60 studies. Among the highlights: testing a 
cream designed to numb the penis and spend¬ 
ing a week gloriously high on morphine pills. 
When he's not crisscrossing the country in 
pm'suit of a paycheck, he lives near Miami in 
a two-bedi'oom, two-bathroom home. In his 
spare time—and he has a lot of it—he works 
on Ms fom'-car fleet: a Buick Electra, a Pontiac 
Fiero GT, a Honda Civic, and the crown jewel, 
a Lamborghini Countache (sans engine). He 
enjoys scuba diving in the Florida Keys and 
makes sure his schedule is clear during the 
nation's biggest parties: Mardi Gras in New 
Orleans, Fantasy Fest in Key West, and occa¬ 
sionally Burning Man in Nevada. 

Scott is philosophical about the risk of a 
TGN1412-style disaster. "I've worked in con¬ 
struction and hit my thumb with a framing 


hammer," he says. 'Tve worked as an electri¬ 
cian and seen guys get electrocuted. Being 
a lab rat is the only work situation where 
you've got around-the-clock medical atten¬ 
tion. It's the safest job I've ever been in." 

Finding the next gig is a constant priority. 
Scott brings his laptop to work and, taking 
care not to tangle its power cord with the IV 
tubes dripping experimental meds into his 
bloodstream, he spends his inpatient hours 
scouring the Web for trial notices, air fares, 
and car rentals. He checks out opportuni¬ 
ties suggested by fellow test subjects and 
research recruiters he has gotten to know 
over the years. He tries to stay away from 
tests involving radioactive tracers, exten¬ 
sive x-rays, catheters, or tubes in his air¬ 
ways—unless the price is right. When he 
finds a study worth traveling for, he secm*es a 
pre- and post-trial place to stay through the 
bedroom co-op CouchSurfing.com, a popu¬ 
lar site for lining up free lodging. 

Scott, 47, won't reveal his income, but a 
lab-rat colleague estimates he pulls down 
$30,000 to $40,000 annually. That's little 
better than a Starbucks barista, but doctor 
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visits are thi'own in and the vacation policy is 
quite liberal. One of Ms biggest single scores: 
$9,000 for a three-week study of an asthma 
medication. He earned every penny. "I had a 
tube going up my nose, down my tM'oat, and 
into my lung," he says. "It's hard to have a 
tube in your lung for 24 hours a day." 

Scott prepares for screening sessions, 
where researchers determine Ms fitness for 
a particular study, the way an athlete gets 
ready for a big game. In the week leading up 
to the event, he abstains from alcohol, drugs, 
and poppy seed bagels (the seeds show up 
as an opiate in blood tests), as well as salt 
and saturated fats. He cuts calories until his 
weight falls to within 10 percent of ideal, but 
he doesn't exercise—that leaves enzymes 


in the blood that could disqualify him. And 
while researchers typically require subjects 
to wait 30,60, or 90 days between studies, 
Scott makes it a point to find out how fast the 
substance being tested breaks down so he 
can calculate exactly when his blood will be 
clean enough for his next engagement. 

Until then, though, it's off to California's 
Lake Tahoe for a few days on the ski slopes. 

My own stint as a lab rat gets off to a rocky 
start. At the UCSF hospital, a twenty¬ 
something research nurse wearing black¬ 
framed cat-eye glasses and a lab coat 
introduces herself and tells me to sit in an 
armchair and roll up my sleeve. Unwrapping 
a hypodermic needle, Christina asks if I tend 
to black out easily. I'm not a huge fan of 
needles, I reply, but I've never passed out 
while having blood drawn. "That's good," 
she says breezily, "because there are a lot 
of blood draws in your study." 

She presses the needle into my left inner 
forearm just below the elbow. I grimace at 
the pinch. A mild prickling sensation runs 
across my scalp. "That's funny," Christina 


says. "I got a great initial spurt, and then 
your vein just sort of closed up." 

She tries my right arm, and I can tell by 
the satisfied noise escaping her lips that 
she hit the mother lode. I make the mistake 
of looking; crimson fluid wells into the col¬ 
lection vial. The room tilts, and I mumble 
something about going down. 

The next thing I know, the study's princi¬ 
pal investigator, Lynda Frassetto, is peering 
at me with a concerned look. I apologize for 
passing out. "Tou didn't pass out, you just got 
a little woozy," she assures me. "Now that 
we've got the IV in"—I glance over and, sure 
enough, a tube protrudes from my arm— 
"that's it for needles today. Do you think 
you're feeling up to some exercise?" 


Guinea pigging tends to be a lonely occu¬ 
pation. The inpatient tests favored by profes¬ 
sionals—"somewhere between prison and 
sleepaway camp," as Nick puts it—create 
bonds of shai*ed hardsMp, but those relation¬ 
ships rarely outlive the experience. 

It took Robert Helms to bring the com¬ 
munity together. A house painter and arm¬ 
chair historian with a special interest in 
anarchism. Helms was working as a union 
organizer in Philadelphia during the early 
1990s when friends in the local anarchist 
scene started earning extra cash by renting 
their bodies to universities and drug com¬ 
panies. He signed up for a couple of studies 
and eventually concluded that, with a few 
thrifty lifestyle choices, he could sMft to the 
slow lane of the rat race. 

WMch is not to say that he quit organiz¬ 
ing. An mveterate rabble-rouser. Helms con¬ 
sidered what it would take to uMonize the 
other test subjects at Ms first few trials. But 
he realized that the community was much 
too fragmented. 

To bund solidarity, he started a newsletter. 
In 1996, with help from a friend who worked 


at Kinko's and ran off fi*ee copies after hours, 
he launched Guinea Pig Zero, a zine inspired 
by the amateur workplace tell-alls Temp 
Slave! and Dishwasher. GPZ featured first- 
person horror stories of clinical trials gone 
wi'ong, historical accounts of early human 
experiments, and tips on where easy money 
and gentle research nurses could be found. 
Cartoon guinea pigs decorated the pages— 
muncMng pills, manMng macMne guns, and 
declaring, "Work is for saps." 

Letters and subscription requests trickled 
in from hundreds of volunteer test subjects 
across the US. Doctors and medical librar¬ 
ies signed on. Booksellers as far away as 
Paris and London requested copies to sell 
on consignment. 

Helms continued to publish GPZuntil 2000 
and kept gumea pigging for tM*ee more yeai's. 
At that point, he turned 46—a year older 
than the cutoff age for many clinical trials 
—and retired from active duty. He played the 
role of labor leader right to the end. During 
one of his last trials, he incited his fellow lab 
rats to flex their collective muscle against 
Merck, which was investigating the effects 
of an antianxiety drug. "The guys weren't 
allowed to drink during the Christmas holi¬ 
days," he says. "Also, it involved a lot of fecal 
collection. Then Merck tried to hurry the 
study into a smaller period of time." 

Helms drew up a petition listing the ways 
in which the trial had deviated from its 
description on the consent form. The lab rats 
hinted that the entire group would walk out 
uMess Merck paid each subject $1,500 more 
than the $3,200 originally agreed upon. 
He passed the document around for signa¬ 
tures, taking care to put his own name in 
the middle of the list to avoid being pegged 
as a troublemaker. The gambit worked. "At 
the eleventh hour," he says, "they gave us 
an $800 raise." 

I keep Helms' victory in mind as I suffer 
the indignities of research into Paleolithic 
gastronomy. The study's prehistoric regi¬ 
men is sort of like Super Size Me in reverse: 
a bland, unvarying menu of grain-free, virtu¬ 
ally dairy-fr*ee, unprocessed food for 17 days. 
Each morning, I drop by the hospital for a 
breakfast of broiled pork loin and pineapple. 
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The Paleolithic-diet study 
demands endless blood draws and 
urine samples. I carry a 1-gallon 
container of pee everywhere I go. 
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Afterward, a staffer drags out a cooler on 
wheels, packed with five more Paleolithic 
meals, to be hauled around and eaten by 
the end of the day. I subsist on carrot juice, 
tomato juice, whole tomatoes, large lettuce 
leaves, shredded tuna, more lettuce, chicken 
and broccoli, and parsnips. No salt. 

But the food isnff the worst of it. The study 
demands several days of frequent blood 
draws and around-the-clock urine collection. 
During those times, I carry a 1-gallon plastic 
container of pee with me everywhere I go. 

On the third day of testing, Fm seated in a 
waiting room watching blood seep through 
a band-aid from a puncture in the back of 
my hand. The wound is the result of Chris¬ 
tina's unsuccessful attempts to draw a vial 
of oxygen-rich arterial blood. I decide to quit 
the study. I can't endure any more needles. 

Frassetto, the principal investigator, enters 
the room. "Something tenible has happened," 
she sighs. My pulse quickens. Contaminated 
syringes? Parasites in my blood? No, her 
calamity turns out to be my good fortune. 
Federal approval for the researchhas expired, 
andFrassetto needs to reapply. The study will 


stop immediately and resume when approval 
comes through—a reprieve of three weeks. 

I use the time to catch up on my reading. 
In a Guinea Pig Zero anthology published in 
2002 by Garrett County Press, I come across 
a glowing account of a drug trial, written by 
a female lab rat who happily describes her 
experiences with needles. For some reason 
this helps, and a few weeks later I return to 
the study determined to regard the blood 
draws not as an imposition but as part of a 
process I have undertaken willingly—simply 
part of the job. I come up with a phrase that 
I use to steel myself before every session: 
"Let's get that blood out!" It works. The 
nurses have much more success keeping my 
veins open, and I stop feeling faint. 

Ten days into the resurrected study, on 
day five of the diet itself, I'm seated in a 
conference room sipping my once-daily 
cup of coffee and watching SportsCenter. 
For the 10th morning in a row. I've left my 
wife at home to feed, change, and dress our 
infant son and get herself off to work. And 
it hits me: The stress and strain of life has 
fallen away. It's peaceful here, away from 


the hustle-bustle of home and work. This 
is guinea pig life at its finest. 

Towai'd the end of the trial, I show up eai'ly 
for work. There's a lot to do: the usual blood 
draws, a rerun of the treadmill test, an ultra¬ 
sound of my blood vessels, and, finally, abody 
composition test. The diet has been a ringing 
success in personal terms. I've lost 15 pounds 
(officially 6, but I sneaked extra clothes onto 
the scale to avoid having to lug around the 
growing portions of pork and pineapple they 
heaped on my plate as my weight fell), my 
cholesterol has dropped by 72 points, and 
my blood pressure is significantly lower. 

The final session is uneventful, just one last 
pork-and-pineapple breakfast in front of the 
TV for old times' sake. There's no exit inter¬ 
view, no farewell party. Frassetto hands me 
my $200.1 sign my name in the chnic's log¬ 
book. Christina barely glances up from her 
desk as I say good-bye. I stuff the money in my 
pocket and step out into the street. HQ 
/////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor josn mchugh 
(www.joshmchugh.net) wrote about 
prosthetic legs in issue 15.03. 
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HIV, Ebola, SARS— 
many of the world’s most 
horrifying diseases are 
caused by animal viruses 
that made the jump 
to humans. Now a UCLA 
scientist thinks he can 
stop the next pandemic 
before it even starts. 

BY EVAN RATLIFF 


First Blood 

Array Sampson slings a makeshift shotgun over his shoulder and sets off down 
a footpath leading away from Okoroba, a remote village in Cameroon's Southwest 
Province. The lanky 36-year-old hunter is wearing ankle-length pants and slotted 
plastic shoes. He has a shaved head and a thin mustache, and his long strides carry 
him quickly past small stands of cacao trees and into the thick forest that blankets the 
surrounding hills. Expecting a half-day's hunt, he travels light: In addition to the shot¬ 
gun, he carries only two shells, a small cane backpack, and a machete that hangs in a 
sheath from his neck. Fleetness could make the difference between a feast of monkey 
or antelope=bushmeat, as such forest quariy is known in central Africa-=and a meager 
dinner for his family, f Trailing behind Sampson, in slacks and an untucked polo shirt, 
is Efuet Simon Akem, a graduate anthropology student at the University of Yaounde in 
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To conduct his research in Cameroon, 
Nathan Wolfe negotiated bribe-seeking 
officials and stubborn tribal chiefs. 
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Cameroon. Akem, who grew up in a village in 
a region south of Okoroba, is here to record 
how and what Sampson hunts. Every now 
and then, he fishes a notebook out of a ratty 
backpack hanging across his chest. 

A mile into the trek, Sampson turns off 
the main path and plunges into the under¬ 
brush. Soon the three of us are picking our 
way through termite mounds the size of 
fire hydrants and slogging across muddy, 
waist-high streams. Although the canopy 
shields us from direct sunlight, the forest air 
is hot and thick with humidity. The mm*mur 
of insects is broken by the sound of stork¬ 
sized birds flying above the trees, like the 


beat of distant helicopter blades. As Samp¬ 
son hurries along, pausing to check buried 
snares or to examine low-hanging leaves for 
the recent brush of an animal, he breaks off 
tiny stems and branches, creating a trail he 
can use to trace his way home. "It's like his 
own GPS," Akem says. 

Most villagers in Okoroba, which hes at the 
end of a dirt road near the Nigerian border, 
subsist either by selling cacao or, like Samp¬ 
son, hunting bushmeat. Lately, logging has 
thinned the forest, and the locals have had 
to settle for lean fai'e: wild birds and rodents. 
But every hunt brings new possibility, and 
other villagers' recent monkey kills have 


made Sampson optimistic. He seems fur¬ 
ther buoyed by the fresh rut of a bush pig, 
and as we splash through a creek, he catches 
the ooh-ooh sound of a monkey. The ensu¬ 
ing chase is unsuccessful, and Akem records 
what Sampson points out as the missed 
prey—a red-capped monkey—on a collec¬ 
tion of photocopied pictures the researcher 
keeps stuffed in his backpack. A half hour 
later, Sampson stops short again, this time 
at the sound of a squirrel's warning. "Some¬ 
times a squirrel call means there's a viper 
nearby," Sampson says, warily scanning the 
brush for the deadly but prized snake. "If 
you shoot one, you share it with the whole 
village—after you remove the poison." 

We press on, dripping sweat and nurs¬ 
ing bites from the ant swarms we period¬ 
ically wade into, which send us into mad 
sprints through the forest. Then Sampson 
spots movement thi'ough a gap in the trees, 
motions us to stop, and shoulders his shot¬ 
gun. He squints for a moment and fires, the 
kick of the gun shoving him backward. Catch¬ 
ing his balance, he plunges into the jungle 
after his wounded prey. 

Sometime around the 1930s, epide¬ 
miologists theorize, a hunter much like 
Sampson walked into a forest a few hun¬ 
dred miles southeast of Okoroba, killed a 
chimpanzee carrying a then-unknown virus, 
and became an unwitting driver of human 
fate. Perhaps blood—infected with simian 
immunodeficiency virus—dripped down his 
back into an open wound as he hauled the 
catchhome. Orperhapshe cut his hand while 
butchering the chimp. But somehow, his 
own blood came into contact with another 
primate's blood, and the pathogen changed 
into a form well built to spread from one 
human to the next. The hunter then passed 
the virus, now known as human immuno¬ 
deficiency virus-1 group M, or HIV, to a fel¬ 
low villager, and it began its slow leach into 
the surrounding human population. 

Today it may seem like the only oppor¬ 
tunity to contain HIV came after its discov¬ 
ery in the 1980s. But what if the disease, 
which has infected or killed an estimated 
63 million people, could have been stopped 
decades earlier? What if that hunter had 
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PLACES WHERE DISEASES MIGHT ORIGINATE 


^ PLACES WHERE BLOOD IS ANALYZED 


How to Prevent the Next HIV 

Nathan Wolfe's global network begins in Cameroon and the Democratic Republic of Congo (i), where 
hunters drop blood samples from their kills onto filter papers. Local researchers collect the papers and 
take samples of the hunters' own blood. Labs in each country catalog the blood, which is then shipped 
to one of four collection points: Montpellier, France; Baltimore; Atlanta; or Los Angeles ( 2 ). There it is 
analyzed for known viruses like HIV and Ebola. Depending on what kind of further analysis needs to be 
done, the blood is next sent to one of the other collection points or to additional labs around the world (3). 
At those labs, scientists try to find patterns Indicating where the next pandemic might originate, how 
it could spread, and how it could be stopped. Some of the blood is also scanned for unknown and undiscov¬ 
ered viruses. Eventually, all the blood is archived at UCLA. Wolfe sees Cameroon as a prototype; he is 
establishing similar network nodes in other countries where disease could jump from animals to humans ( 4 ). 


carried the chimpanzee more carefully that 
day? For Nathan Wolfe, a biologist at UCLA 
and head of the project sponsoring Akem's 
data-gathering, those are the kinds of ques¬ 
tions to build a career upon, '^ery few peo¬ 
ple ask whether we could have prevented 
HIV," Wolfe told me over beers one night 
last fall in Yaounde, the capital of Camer¬ 
oon. "ThaUs what I encourage people in my 
lab to think about." 

Launched in 1999, Wolfe's Cameroon proj¬ 
ect aims to discover viruses that, like HIV, 
originate in wild animals and then cross 
over to infect humans. Known as zoonoses, 
such pathogens constitute an estimated 
three-quarters of all emerging human dis¬ 
eases. The list of animal-to-human invaders 
includes malaria, smallpox. West Nile, Ebola, 
SARS, and—the threat of the moment—avian 
influenza. Despite these killers and the near¬ 
certainty that new devastating zoonoses will 
emerge, little is understood about either the 
range of potential pathogens in the animal 
kingdom or the way they enter and spread 
among humans. "We are at the absolute 
infancy" of understanding the origins of 


viruses like HIV, says Beatrice Hahn, aprofes- 
sor of medicine at the University of Alabama 
at Birmingham who last year led the team 
that traced the origin of HIV to Cameroon. 

We do know that it takes three steps for a 
zoonotic agent to become an HIV or a small¬ 
pox. First, a human must be exposed to the 
virus. Then, the virus must either be virulent 
or become so through mutation. Finally the 
virus must be able to move from human to 
human and not kill its host so quickly that 
it doesn't have time to spread. Each of these 
steps is a complex biological process, and 
each presents opportunities to ward off a 


pandemic. Traditionally, however, the study 
of infectious disease has focused on con¬ 
taining and tracing outbreaks—say, Ebola 
in Africa, or HIV around the globe—after 
a zoonosis has started spreading. (Occa¬ 
sionally, as with avian flu, scientists have 
identifled a potentially dangerous virus one 
stage before human-to-human transmis¬ 
sion.) When it comes to searching for new 
or unknown viruses among wild animals— 
and discovering the process through which 
they cross to humans—few scientists have 
ventured into the forest. 

That's what Wolfe hopes to change. His 
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group is organizing a vast range of field 
research in Cameroon: collecting blood 
from hunters and their kills, testing wild 
and domestic birds for avian flu, conducting 
anthropological surveys of hunters' habits, 
and investigating sudden die-offs of pri¬ 
mates in the jungle. The combined effort is a 
year-round operation, employing more than 
30 full-time scientists, technicians, veteri¬ 
narians, and IT specialists. Wolfe's group 
collaborates with dozens more worldwide, 
from the US Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention to the virology lab at France's 
University of Montpellier. 

The early results have been promising. 
The Cameroon project recently discovered at 
least three unexpected or unknown vuiises— 
aU in the same family of RNA retroviruses as 
HIV—by collecting and analyzing the blood 
of bushmeat hunters like Sampson. The find¬ 
ings cemented Wolfe's reputation in the 
world of vii’al discovery and were dramatic in 
their own right. But to him, what they really 
represent is a proof of concept. 

Now, using $2.5 million he received in 
2004 from a National Institutes of Health 
Pioneer Award as seed money, he's building 
a network of virus-discovery projects, using 
Cameroon as the prototype. By monitoring 
hunters and wild-game markets in a dozen 
hard-to-reach potential sites in places like 
the Democratic Republic of Congo, Malaysia, 
Laos, Madagascar, Paraguay, and China, he 
plans to build a taxonomy of what's called 
"viral chatter": the regular transmission of 
viruses from wild animals to humans, often 
without any further spread among humans 
or consequences for the infected. It's the 
epidemiological equivalent of information 
blips on a CIA analyst's screen. 'Tn the intelli¬ 
gence community, you have people monitor¬ 
ing intelligence and looking for keywords," 
Wolfe says. 'Tlvery time akeyword comes up, 
it's not going to signal a terrorist threat. But 
by studying the patterns, you can begin to 
understand what you might be looking for. 
I study some agents that are very unlikely to 
be pandemic. But we are asking, where did 
they die out? What are their features?" 

The answers—assuming Wolfe can find 
them hidden in the world's tropical forests 
—will do more than give us a better basic 


understanding of how viruses work. They 
will help fine-tune disease models that fore¬ 
cast where the next zoonoses will emerge 
and potentially allow us to contain a disease 
through targeted education, economic devel¬ 
opment, and blood-supply testing. This type 
of analysis could transform the public health 
model—from reactive to predictive—giving 
us a chance we didn't have with HIV. 

Wolfe, 36, lived full-time in Camer¬ 
oon for six years before returning to the 
US last October. He has a bearded, cheru¬ 
bic face and dark curls that cascade to his 
shoulders. Around the project's headquar¬ 
ters in Yaounde, he is simply referred to as 
The Doctor, and he projects an easygoing 
demeanor—favoring flip-flops and T-shirts 
in the field and the office. 

When he arrived in Cameroon in 1999, 
Wolfe had a single contact and spoke no 
French, the country's principal language. 
Raised in Detroit, he had studied human 
biology at Stanford and Oxford before start¬ 
ing a doctoral degree in immunology and 
infectious diseases at Harvard. For his dis¬ 
sertation, he researched orangutans in 
a remote part of Borneo, only to venture 
into town one day and find a scolding email 
from his mother. "I'm not sure what kind of 
trouble you are in," she wi*ote, "but there's 
a general trying to reach you from the US 
military." The general turned out to be a 
colonel named Donald Burke, then head of 
the Army's AIDS research program at Wal¬ 
ter Reed Army Institute of Research. Burke 
had met Wolfe at a conference and was call¬ 
ing to see whether he would take a post-doc 
fellowship in Cameroon. 

Burke had been researching the evolu¬ 
tion of HIV and had discovered several new 
variants of the vims in different parts of the 
globe. In 1996, he traveled to Cameroon on 
the invitation of Mpoudi Ngole Eitel, the 
imposing, mustachioed colonel who headed 
the country's national AIDS control pro¬ 
gram. At the time, bushmeat wasn't con¬ 
sidered the source of HIV, Burke says. But 
"just in traveling around the country with 
Mpoudi, it jumped out at me as a possible 
route of infection." Together they came up 
with the idea of screening hunters in remote 
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villages to investigate the diversity of HIV 
strains. Bushmeat hunters are the perfect 
""viral interface" because of their close con¬ 
tact with wildlife—particularly primates, 
whose genetic similarity to humans makes 
them especially dangerous. 

Burke asked Wolfe to run that project. 
It was, at first, a lean operation: In 2001, 
Wolfe^s group relied on a single vehicle—a 
dilapidated red Toyota Prado—to visit 17 vil¬ 
lages and collect blood samples from 4,000 
hunters. Mat LeBreton, head of Wolfe^s ecol¬ 
ogy team, recalls using a backpack strap to 
refasten the car's fuel tank after it fell off. 
Samples occasionally had to be transported 
miles by foot or public bus over Camer¬ 
oon's notoriously impassable roads in a 
race to process the blood in the 48 hours 
before it spoiled. From bribe-seeking high¬ 
way patrols to intransigent tribal chiefs, 
Wolfe was unfazed by the obstacles. ""Nathan 
seemed to thrive on working in that very 
difficult, complicated environment,'' Burke 
says. ""He was an absolute genius.'' 

Wolfe would ship the blood samples to the 
CDC in Atlanta and then fly there himself, 
spending months at a time examining the 
viruses in the lab alongside his associates at 
the center. They decided to look first for sim¬ 
ian foamy vums, a primate retrovirus. Foamy 
virus, so named because of how infected cells 
look under the microscope, had been found 
in a handful of laboratoiy and zoo workers 
but had never been traced to contact with 
wild animals. The results of Wolfe's research, 
pubhshed in TheLancetm 2004, showed that 
1 percent of hunters were infected with SFV. 
Whether SFV actually causes symptoms in 
humans remains unknown, but fears over the 
disease prompted the Canadian government 
to begin screening out blood donors who'd 
had close contact with primates. 

Wolfe and his colleagues, meanwhile, 
were also busy screening the same batch of 
samples for variants of a virus called HTLV. 
More than 20 million people globally are 
infected with HTLV-1, a virus that sometimes 
leads to adult T-cell leukemia, or HTLV-2, 
a potential source of neurological disease. 
These are among the six viiiises that US blood 
banks screen every blood donation for. Analy¬ 
sis of the hunters' blood samples, however. 


uncovered not only the known HTLV variants 
but also two entirely new viruses, which the 
researchers named HTLV-3 and HTLV-4 and 
whose dangers remain unknown. 

The implications of those results, pub¬ 
lished in the Proceedings of the National 
Academy of Science in 2005, were astound¬ 
ing: Retroviruses similar to HIV were cross¬ 
ing from primates to hunters far more 
frequently than anyone had expected. The 
long-ago Cameroonian hunter who acquired 
SIV was no freak occurrence. Viruses, it turns 
out, are constantly spilling over from ani¬ 
mals to humans. The only reason we don't 
have frequent pandemics is that most of 
those viruses have a hard time establishing 
themselves and then spreading. ""There were 
already some hints of viruses emerging this 
way,'' says Burke, who coined the term viral 
chatter. ""What I wasn't ready for was finding 
them on the order of 1 in 100 people. That 
means there are literally tens of thousands of 
people walking around in equatorial Africa 
harboring viruses in this state.'' 

When Sampson tromps back through 
the undergrowth, he's gripping a lai-ge, bony 
bird with indigo-lidded eyes. ""Harnbeel," 
he says—the local pronunciation. He drops 
it to the ground and finishes it off with his 
machete, then puUs out a piece of plastic and 
carefully folds the bird into it, placing the 
bundle in his backpack. ""See how he wi*aps 
it?'' Akem says. ""That's to avoid getting the 
blood on him. They used to just carry them, 
but this is after our education program.'' 

Explaining to the hunters how to avoid 
blood contact is a major line of defense 
against animal viruses. For his early reseai'ch, 
Wolfe and his team traveled to remote towns 
and collected from locals not only blood 
samples but also questionnaires about the 
villagers' contact with bush animals. Grad¬ 
ually, he expanded his scope. The program 
now uses hunter volunteers like Sampson 
to collect blood samples from the animals 
they kill onto small filter papers that can 
preserve dried blood spots unrefrigerated 
for months. A researcher returns periodi¬ 
cally to each village and collects the papers, 
which are cataloged at Wolfe's lab in Yaounde 
and shipped to other labs in the US, Europe, 
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and Africa. Then one of Wolfe's graduate 
students screens them for known viruses, 
particularly primate-related pathogens. 

To expand his network, Wolfe has sought 
out collaborators working in similar envi¬ 
ronments. Ann Rimoin, for example, runs a 
pai'aUel project designed to detect the emer¬ 
gence of monkeypox, a relative of smallpox, 
in the Democratic Republic of Congo. Wolfe's 
team is developing universal protocols for 
gathering blood and anthropological infor¬ 
mation. The samples will be held in a central 
repositoiy at UCLA and then sent to experts 
around the globe. "I think of it almost like 
being a curator," Wolfe says. 

Being a curator, though, involves politics 
as well as science, which for Wolfe means 
everything from filing the proper inter¬ 
national blood-shipping permits to con¬ 
vincing the hunters that he and his crew 
mean well. In the past decade, bushmeat 
has become a controversial environmental 
issue across central Africa, as the growing 
commercial hunting trade supplies more 
and more food for the continent's swelling 
cities, threatening the survival of species 
like chimpanzees and gorillas. Such mai*kets 
have been found in Europe and the US, too, 
where several thousand tons of bushmeat 
are illegally imported each year. Because of 
the crisis, villagers who subsist on bushmeat 
are often suspicious of outsiders who come 
to talk about the practice. For Wolfe and his 
field teams—relying on unpaid volunteers 
for their samples—that means a great deal 
of time spent consulting with village elders, 
making donations to local schools, and devel¬ 
oping the stomach for palm wine. 

The night after Sampson's hunt, a Cam¬ 
eroonian project leader named Joseph Le 
Doux Diffo convenes a village-wide meeting 
in Okoroba to explain the goals of Wolfe's 
reseai'ch and provide lessons on howto avoid 
blood contact during hunting and butcher¬ 
ing. "'Even a small child in your house can 
accidentally catch a disease if you have bush¬ 
meat there," he tells the assembled villagers. 
"‘We are not telling you not to eat meat, but 
bad diseases are out there now." 

That evening I sit down outside Sampson's 
house to watch him butcher the hornbill. He 
cleans it deftly with his machete, preserving 


every part of the bird for the evening's meal 
except the beak, which he sets aside to sell 
to local Nigerian healers. He e}^lains why he 
volunteers for the reseai'ch program: am a 
hunter, and this is my own way of assisting. 
If it happens that we kill an animal and they 
discover some drug from this, that would be 
a good thing." 

As he finishes carving up the last parts of 
the bird, I ask him whether he considers that 
afternoon's himt successful. "Tlot agood day, 
no," he says. "But if I hadn't gone out today, 
my family would not have eaten." 

In a lab at the Blood Systems Reseai'ch Insti¬ 
tute, perched on a hilltop in a San Francisco 
residential neighborhood, some of the blood 
samples taken from hunters like Sampson 
are stashed in Eric Delwart's freezer. Delwatt 
is a professor at UC San Francisco and direc¬ 
tor of molecular virology at the institute 
—the disease-research arm of the nation's 
second-largest blood bank. A fewyeai's ago, 
he stumbled across a paper by a National 
Institutes of Health researcher describ¬ 
ing a new method of identifying unknown 
viruses. Delwart was so intrigued that he 
began cold-calling labs in places as far away 
as Egypt in search of blood samples to scan 
for undiscovered pathogens. 'TVly hunch," he 
says, "was that there were a lot of viruses 
yet to be found." 

When Delwait heai'd about Wolfe's sample 
collection in the forests of Africa, he knew he 
wanted to get his hands on that blood. And 
Wolfe was only too happy to send some. One 
of the potential breakthroughs of Wolfe's 
work, after all, is the discoveiy of previously 
unknown viruses. But doing that requires 
overcoming the same dilemmafacedby intel¬ 
ligence analysts: How do you find something 
you don't know you're looking for? 

Delwart's method does just that, scanning 
the blood for any virus, known or unknown. 
"The key," he says, "is what we call a random 
PCR." Short for polymerase chain reaction, 
PCRis a standard lab technique usedin eveiy- 
thing from paternity tests to criminal DNA 
analysis. It allows you to amplify a sequence 
of DNA, creating enough copies to analyze 
the strand. Typical PCR, however, requires 
that you know the nucleic acid sequence that 
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makes up the DNA you^re looking for. But 
we obviously don't know that for an undis¬ 
covered virus. So, after removing the large 
human cells and bacteria from a sample, 
Delwart chops all the remaining genetic 
material into little pieces and looks at every 
possible sequence. Then he uses specially 
designed bioinformatics software to check 
them against Blast, an NIH database of all 
known viruses, and identify any that match 
even remotely. Sequences that repeatedly 
turn up in the blood but show no similarity 
to anything in the database could represent 
new discoveries. 

Delwart's work is at the forefront of the 
new science of viral metagenomics, and 
scientists employ the same technique to 
look for unknown microbes in everything 
from seawater and mud to lung fluid. "There 
could be a new golden age of virology based 
on this brute-force genomic approach,” he 
says. "The next human epidemic may come 
from a sick person; it may not. We may And 
somebody in whom the vims is in the process 
of adapting. It may never adapt enough to 
cause an epidemic. But the earlier the warn¬ 
ing, the better. That's why the wildlife and 
the bush hunters are so essential.” 

In the near future, Nathan Wolfe expects, 
a hunter in a remote forest will carry home 
an ape for dinner, primate blood dripping 
down his back. Perhaps a researcher like Efuet 
Simon Akem will pass through the village 
soon after and collect that hunter's blood, or 
take a sample from the ape meat in a nearby 
market. The researcher will package it up and 
ship it to UCLA, where it will be rerouted to 
labs like Delwart's and scanned for viruses, 
both known and unknown. But then what? 
What happens when Wolfe and his collabo¬ 
rators are staring down a microscope at an 
unknown animal disease swimming in human 
plasma? Just as eavesdropping intelligence 
agents know that not every mention of air¬ 
planes and bombs constitutes a terrorist plot, 
an episode of viral chatter alone could seem 
like a threat but never amount to anything. 

Wolfe knows that his discoveries have 
already hinted at the huge number of vimses 
yet to be discovered, and that most of them 
will be harmless. Some, though, will be dan¬ 


gerous, possible forerunners of truly deadly 
diseases. HIV, after all, is thought to have 
made as many as 10 forays into humanity 
(in addition to changing into the form that 
caused the pandemic). But if his network is 
successful—if hunters like Sampson wrap 
kills in plastic or if Delwart's lab detects a 
blood-borne virus and takes steps to pro¬ 
tect the blood supply or develop treatments 
—it will help prevent the truly deadly viruses 
from becoming pandemics. The trick is to 
stop things before they start. "Once things 
are in flames,” Wolfe says, "it's hard to fig¬ 
ure out what caused the fire.” 

At the moment, Wolfe's main goal is to get 
a clear understanding of viral chatter in loca¬ 
tions where diseases are most likely to enter 


First identified in 1999, it originated in fruit 
bats and causes a highly fatal and untreat- 
able disease. In Laos, Wolfe is in discussions 
with a scientist who's following tropical 
rickettsial diseases. In China, he's in pre¬ 
liminary talks with researchers who traced 
the origin of SAKS. In Paraguay, Madagascar, 
and several other places, he is investigat¬ 
ing sites and laying the groundwork with 
local scientists to establish a new network 
that will send blood samples streaming into 
UCLA, full of unknown microbes. It's equiva¬ 
lent to building a roster of spies in potential 
hot spots around the world who will eventu¬ 
ally feed top-quality intel back to HQ. 

Wolfe's brand of globe-trotting, open- 
ended viral discovery echoes an almost 


Wolfe is listening to viral ohatter, 
much as intelligence agents listen for 
mentions of potential terrorist plots. 


human populations. The probable next step, 
which he and his colleagues are just begin¬ 
ning in Cameroon with SFV and HTLV, is to 
look more closely at infected people to deter¬ 
mine what symptoms, if any, the viruses pro¬ 
duce and whether any of the infections can be 
traced to human transmission. That process 
will include research like finding and testing 
blood from rural cases of undiagnosed fever. 
Such rapidly mutating RNA viruses have 
the potential to become pandemics. But to 
find out if they will requires the sustained 
effort of old-fashioned epidemiology. "The 
genomics,” says Andrew Dobson, a disease 
ecologist at Princeton University, "tell you 
nothing about questions like: What makes 
a virus infectious? What makes you get sick 
from it? What makes it spread? Anything 
we really want to measure, we are going to 
have to measure in the field.” 

Wolfe has been in constant motion in 
recent months, checking in on the Cameroon 
project and working to develop other sites 
for the network in remote areas chock-full 
of biodiversity and where humans interact 
with wild animals. In Malaysia, he is working 
with a researcher studying the Nipah virus. 


Victorian scientific ethic, an expedition to 
catalog the unseen menagerie of the world. 
In the end, Wolfe says, as long as one is 
willing to plunge deep into the jungle, the 
concepts behind his research are "phenom¬ 
enally” simple. "Someone should have done 
it already,” he told me in his whitewashed 
Yaounde office one afternoon, the rain beat¬ 
ing down and his voice tinged with exhaus¬ 
tion. He admits that no suiweillance effort is 
comprehensive. The next HIV might emerge 
from somewhere other than the deep for¬ 
est, or it might elude surveillance until it 
has already spread. But Wolfe insists there 
is a basic human imperative to illuminate 
the viruses that lurk where the road ends— 
and to improve our odds of containing them 
there. "It's really a 100-year thing,” he says. 
'‘Wni people lookback and say you did a good 
job responding to epidemics but you didn't 
do anything to prevent them?” Dll 
///////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editor e van ratliff 
(www.atavistic.org) wrote about software 
based on the principles of the human 
brain in issue 15.03. {To see his photos 
from Cameroon, vzszYwired.com/extras.) 
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f/je 2007 RAVE AWARDS 

To find the 22 innovators, instigators, and inventors to honor with a Rave Award this year, we started by iooking for the most 
intriguing breakthroughs in the worid today—then tracked down the individuals who made them happen. Each honoree told a unique story, but they 
tended to have one thing in common: Before changing the game In technology, business, or culture, they first changed themselves. There's 
the actor who became a politician (Arnold Schwarzenegger) and the politician who became an entrepreneur (Arianna Huffington), not to mention 
an entrepreneur turned philanthropist (Paul Allen) and a philanthropist turned open source warrior (Mark Shuttleworth). 

The lesson seems obvious: Reinvent yourself, reinvent the world. 

LETTERING BY MARIAN BANTJES 
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CREATOR 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY CARLOS SERRAO 


Tim Kring doesn’t know Magneto 
from Wolverine. You’d never know it from 
watching Heroes, his hit show about 
everyday people with extraordinary powers. 

BY DAVID KUSHNER 


TIM KRING HAS^EVER BEEN 

into comicbpoks. As a kid 
in Santa Maria, Calirorma, ne was more 
into running track and playing acoustic 
guitar. "The idea of the dialog bubbles 
always bothered me," he says. (That’s 
a major tip-off—a true comics fan knows 
those things are called speech balloons.) 

As an adult, Kring found success as 
a writer and creator of mainstream TV 
dramas—C/ 2 fcago Hope and Providence 
in the 1990s, Crossing Jordan in 2001. 
His only brush with geekdom was when, 
at the age of 24, he sold his first script to 
the so-lame-it’s-cool shov^ Knight Rider, 

Now, lo and behold, he’s television’s 
lord of the geeks. Kring is the creator 
of Heroes, the Monday night NBC drama 
that’s one of the few breakout hits of the 



















































result is a show that straddles two worlds, 
bringing geek sensibility to the masses and 
mainstream TV polish to the caped-crusader 
crowd. It's Topic A whether you're stand¬ 
ing around the watercooler or hanging out 
at a Star Trek convention. And even though 
Heroes may have been the product of reverse 
engineering, the experiment has been such 
a success that it may well end up surpassing 
other cult touchstones. 

THERE'S A FRAMED i/eroes comic book on 
the wall of Kring's office in the NBC building 
in Los Angeles. T-shirts and caps and other 
tie-in merchandise pack his shelves. Reports 
of the show's top-rated premieres in coun¬ 
tries from Australia to Singapore form a stack 
on his desk. Tacked on the bulletin board is 
an illustration of a brawny caped crusader 
with Kring's mug Photoshopped in. 

Lanky, with graying hair and wearing 
faded jeans, Kring still can't get over his suc¬ 
cess. He just returned from France, where 
fans accosted him to pitch new superheroes, 
like "a character who could make amazing 
wine because he could affect the weather 
over his tiny little plot of land." 

It all started when NBC execs came to him 
in 2005. They were desperate to match the 
success of serial dramas Lost and 24, and 
they liked his track record, especially the 
pohce procedural Crossing Jordan, which is 
still popular in its sixth season. Kring looked 
to the Zeitgeist for a concept. "I was notic¬ 
ing how agitated most people are about the 
world in general, the big issues that are really 
hard to fix," he says. He also saw drama in '"a 





2006-07 season. It regularly scores 15 million viewers and ranks in the 
Nielsen top 20. So how does a guy who doesn't know Magneto from 
Wolverine find himself running a smash show about ordinary people 
who suddenly and inexplicably develop amazing superpowers? 

hi today's increasingly splintered TV landscape, a successful series 
has to cater to multiple audiences, andHeroes is both a mass-market 
success and a cult hit. But other TV creators who bridged the mass/ 
niche divide--Losf s JJ Abrams, Ron Moore of Battlestar Galactica, 
Joss Whedon of Buffy the Vampire Slayer—were intimately familiar 
with the sci-fi and horror genres they were reinventing. Kring? Not 
so much. He freely admits that his show was partly an attempt to re¬ 
create the success of Lost, which explains ^N]^y Heroes follows a similar 
formula: a dozen central characters, a touch 
of the supernatural, and an overarching mys¬ 
tery with clues dribbled out gradually. 

To compensate for his ignorance of the 
superfriends genre, Kring hired a team of 
comics-sawy writers who dubbed them¬ 
selves the League of Heroic Scribblers. Kring 
acts as a mainstream counterbalance. The 


mild-mannered person who reveals something extraordinary you 
never saw coming." Those themes became the crux of Heroes. 

Next, Kring surrounded himself with geeks. "I needed to know 
whether I was reinventing the wheel in a bogus way or a unique 
way," he says. So he got on his bat phone and called up the hottest 
comic book guys in town, like Jeph Loeb, who had been writing for 
Marvel and DC and scripting episodes of Smallville, a prime-time 
soap about a hunky teenage Superman. Loeb says that he was there 
"to make sure Kring wasn't crashing into the guardrails." 

Kring's approach was counterintuitive to someone from a com¬ 
ics background, says Greg Beeman, another Smallville vet who 
came to Heroes as an executive producer. "I'd think, 'We need an 













ice guy! We need a fire guy! We need a guy who shoots rays out of 
his eyes!'" Beeman says. "Tim thought in terms of distinct char¬ 
acters." He started with a character's personal struggles and pre¬ 
dicaments and assigned special abilities to suit. A harried single 
mom gets superstrength. A clock-watching Dilbert type learns to 
control time. A prison escapee is suddenly able to walk through 
walls. And when Kring's protagonists develop their powers, they 
don't strap on spandex and capes—they grapple with these strange 
developments like behevable humanbeings. "That's the real secret 
of comics in the first place," Loeb says. "Peter Parker's dilemma is 
infinitely more interesting than Spider-Man's." 

Kring and his team put together a story line about a group of 
nine budding heroes banding together to save the 
world from the "apocalyptic event"—a nuke that could 
obliterate New York City. When the show premiered 
in September, Variety wrote that it was "destined to 
leave a small but outspoken fan contingent grumbling 
next summer at Comic-Con about its cancellation." But 
something surprising happened. It attracted a huge, 
loyal audience, and it was renewed for a second sea¬ 
son after just four months. 


Masi Oka, who based hird’s 

WIDE-EYED INNOCENCE 
ON AN ANIME CHARACTER, 
WANTS Heroes to 
INCLUDE MORE GEEKY 
REFERENCES: “SOMETIMES 
I TRY TO SNEAK ONE 
IN THERE.” 


MASI OKA, WHO PLAYS Salaryman Hfro Nakamura 
onHeroes, is scarfing down baked chicken in the back 
of a strip club in Van Nuys, California, on a break from 
filming the April 30 episode. "Tim's a great barometer 
for people who are not into comics," Oka says. "If Tim 
understands it, the whole world will. The writers might 
geek out and come up with some time-traveling, mind- 
bending fifth-dimensional thing. Tim says, "Whoa, what 
does that mean?"' 

On the show. Oka's character is an office worker who 
lacks fashion sense, loves comics and videogames, and 
quotes Star Trek, But in a cheeky conceit, the chubby 
nebbish Hiro is the central hero of Heroes. And it's his 
geekiness that gives him an edge. Because Hiro is so well 
versed in the myth and lore of superheroes, he's the one 
with the clearest sense of what to do with his powers. 

Oka himself is a geek made good. Before he pursued 
acting, he was a CG artist at Industrial Light & Magic, 
crafting f/x for films like War of the Worlds dudRevenge 


oftheSith. (He stiU does occasional work for the company—no one 
else knows how to use the programs he coded.) His endearing per¬ 
formance on Heroes earned him a Golden Globe nomination for 
supporting actor. And for today's shoot, he's ditched his standard 
nerdy wardrobe for the much cooler "Future Hiro" outfit—a black 
tunic, soul patch, and badass samurai sword. 

The episode is set five years in the future—Kring feels tiiey've finally 
earned enough trust to show their audience the time-traveling, mind- 
bending fifth-dimensional thing. The situation is grim. The heroes 
were unable to prevent the apocalyptic event in New York, and it 
wiped out millions. Now they're being hunted and killed like terror¬ 
ists. Hiro is in a Vegas strip club to deliver a vitally important mes¬ 
sage to Ali barter's single-mom character, Niki, who in this alternate 
reahty is reduced to making her living as a lap dancer. 

Meanwhile, the League of Heroic Scribblers takes pains to keep 
geeks entertained. Marvel Comics luminary Stan Lee has a cameo. 
George Takei, Captain Sulu from the original Star Trek, plays Hiro's 
dad. And while the idea of a barter striptease is appealing, the real 
fanboy money shot will be the episode's extended allusion to the 
"Days of Future Past" storyline fromX-Men issues 141 and 142. 

Oka loves the geeky references. "Sometimes I try to sneak one in 
there," he says. He based Hiro's wide-eyed innocence on a character 
from the Dragonball anime, and he's hoping the show will include 
more nods to Japanese manga. 

Back in his office, Kring admits that most of these allusions sail 
over his head. "In the writers' room, they use code I don't under¬ 
stand," he says. But he endorses Oka's idea of adding more manga 
references. Kring's not after fan service for geeks, though; he's think¬ 
ing about how to broaden i/eroes' appeal to the Asian market. 

A modern TV creator like Kring can't think about just the next 
episode. He has to think about a world audience and plan several 
seasons out. "A big complaint for Lost was that you had to wade 
through too many shows before something happened," Kring says. 
He is committed to wrapping up story lines each season instead of 
sinking too deeply into a meandering mythology. "The apocalyp¬ 
tic event in Heroes will be resolved in season one, and we'll move 
on to something else in season two." 

A modern TV creator also has to think outside of the boobtube. 
'"When I pitchedHeroes, I knew an important element to getting on 
air was how it can incorporate the Internet," he says. "I'm sort of a 
student of television, and it doesn't take a genius to figure out that 
things are changing quickly. Production costs are going up. We're 
losing eyeballs. We have to reach people in other ways." 

Which is why Heroes has recently introduced a female character 
who can physically interface with the Web. She's already a featured 
character in the tie-in webcomic, and she guides fans through an 
alternate-reality game, giving them codes so they can hunt for clues 
on MySpace pages and blogs purportedly written by the characters. 
(Kring and his team of superfriends have also set up Qthwonders 
.com, a site with illustrations, interviews, and message boards where 
fans can gather to dissect the previous week's episode.) 'TVIy job has 
changed from being in the writing and editing room," Kring says, 
with some surprise, "to managing a brand." Not bad for a guy who 
used to write dialog for a talking car. M 
///////////////////^^^^ 

Contributing editors AVID kushner (david@davidkushner 
.com) writes about Rockstar Games on page 166. 
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the DETECTIVE 

Henry Louis Gates Jr. 1 Ancestry-Based Curriculum 


Henry Louis Gates Jr. keeps a framed 
printout of his DNA sequence on the wall of his kitchen. 

The director of Harvard's W. E. B. Du Bois Institute for 
African and African American Research first got tested in 2000. 

Since then, in articles, interviews, and a PBS documentary, 
he has been pitching Americans on using the new technology to 
explore their African heritage. (His own sequence revealed 
some unexpected European lineage.) Now he has an even bigger 
goal. "My plan," he says, "Is to revolutionize the way we teach 
history and science to inner-city black and minority kids." With 
several colleagues, he's creating a public school curriculum 
that lets students study the science behind their own DNA and 
reconstruct their own genealogy. He's planning to do a 
test run later this year and has been inundated with emails from 
schools volunteering to be test sites. "Instruction in 
history and science Is falling these kids," he says. "This 
Is going to work because everyone's ultimate 
subject is themselves." —Mark Horowitz 
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the MOGUL 

J. K. Rowling 
Harry Potter, Inc. 


In 1990, before the rise of Second 
Life and World of Warcraft, 
before the triumph of MMORPGs, 
a young woman named Joanne 
Rowling was stuck on a delayed 
four-hour train ride to King's 
Cross station in London. She 
began to conjure up an outcast 
boy heading to a sorcery school 
called Hogwarts. Seven years 
and countless drafts later, the 
first Harry Potter novel plunged 
j-eaders into a parallel universe 
more compelling and enveloping 
than any online world imagin¬ 
able. Rowling was paid a $4,000 
advance. Today she is the first 
person on the planet to become 
a billionaire by writing books. 

And when Harry Potter and the 
Deathly Hallows, the seventh 
and final volume in the series, 
apparates on July 21, It will mark 
the conclusion of an incredible 
run: more than 325 million 
books sold in 200 countries, not 
to mention the $3 billion or so 
earned by the first four movies 
and billions more from games, 
action figures, and product tie- 
ins. Rowling is the reigning 
master of what you might call 
MMFWs—massively multireader 
fictional worlds—inspiring a 
generation of screen-fed kids to 
devour old-fashioned books on 
paper. —LiesI Schillinger 
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From left: Ed Lein, Paul Wohnoutka, 
Michael Hawrylycz, Allan Jones, 

Paul Allen, Chinh Dang, Carey Teemer 
The Allen Brain Atlas 

If the brain is the ultimate computer, the Allen 
Brain Atlas is the ultimate tech-support manual. 
Launched with $100 million in seed money from 
Paul Allen—Microsoft's otherfounder turned 
philanthropist—the atlas provides researchers 
with the first complete genetic map of the mouse 
brain. The map Identifies more than 21,000 
genes, and because mice share 90 percent of 
their genetic material with humans, the project 
is a huge step toward understanding how genes 
regulate the brain's structure and function. (The 
next rev of the atlas will map the human neo¬ 
cortex.) Allen, who survived Hodgkin's disease in 
the 1980s, funded the atlas after asking neuro¬ 
scientists what single project would give them the 
boost they needed to better tackle disorders like 
autism, Alzheimer's disease, Parkinson's, and 
schizophrenia at the genetic level. By determining 
which genes are active In each cell of the mouse 
brain, the Seattle-based Allen Institute for Brain 
Science has given researchers a breakthrough 
tool to understand how things go wrong, while 
giving drug developers the data they need to 
design innovative treatments with minimal side 
effects. The institute's massive mapping effort 
began in 2003, using laser microdissection and 
high-throughput Informatics to extract data 
from thin shavings of rodential gray matter. Now 
hundreds of scientists a day consult the searchable 
3-D maps that made their official debut on the 
Web in September. The Allen team has already 
uncovered a few surprises, like the fact that, 
in certain regions of the brain, 80 percent of all 
the genes are switched on—much more than 
previous estimates. "As someone who thinks like 
an engineer," Allen says, "that kind of efficiency 
blows my mind." —Steve Silberman 
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the STORYTELLER 


Brian K. Vaughan 


Graphic novelist Brian K. Vaughan recently learned a new term: shmuckbait "It's what 
they call a cliffhanger that puts your protagonist in jeopardy/' he says. "If your hero falls 
off a cliff only the idiots in your audience think he's going to die." Vaughan knew the 
concept he just didn't know it had a name until he took a gig as a story editor on Lost 
He got the job on the strength of his comic books—quirky, acclaimed stories that don't 
pander and still pound pulses. Pride of Baghdad teWs the story of lions in an Iraqi zoo 
after the invasion. His series Ex Machina is about the ex-superhero mayor of New York, 
while Y: The Last Man is about exactly what it sounds like: the one man left on earth 
after a mysterious event leaves only women alive. Vaughan's series are finite, meticulous, 
years-long story arcs. 'That's storytelling, with a beginning, a middle, and an end," he 
says. "Something like Spider-Man, a book that never has a third act, that seems crazy." 
Between Lost episodes, Vaughan Is working on screenplays for Ex Machina and Y. After 
that? "I'm going to take a nap." Does that mean that our hero won't create more comics 
featuring monkeys and jetpacks? Only a shmuck would believe that. —Adam Rogers 
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the FRAGGERS 

Cliff Bleszinski and Tim Sweeney | Gears of War and the Unreal Engine 3 



The blockbuster hit of the 2006 holiday season was that gloriously gory shooter Gears of Wan 
Kudos for its photorealistic carnage go to lead designer Cliff Bleszinski (left) and his team at Epic 
Games. But equal credit goes to the Unreal Engine 3, designed by Epic cofounder Tim Sweeney 
and his crew. The Unreal Engine is the underlying software that renders the geysers of blood when 
Gears of War players eviscerate a bad guy. It also streamlines the creation of everything from 
the in-game physics to the online networking. Unreal Engine 3 (now with geeky bennies like per-pixel 
lighting and dynamic shadows) has already become a blockbuster in Its own right-the company 
has licensed it to many of its biggest rivals, including Electronic Arts, Activision, and Capcom. "Game 
engines today are as complex as the operating systems of 15 years ago," Sweeney says. He's already 
hard at work on the Unreal Engine 4, which he expects to roll out around 2011. —Jon Gaudiosi 
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Alfonso Cuaron | Children of Men 

He stood by and watched as his Mexican compatriots Guillermo Del Toro (Pan's Labyrinth) and Alejandro Gonzalez Inarritu 
(Babel) hogged the spotlight—and the awards—this year. But with the DVD release of Children of Men, Alfonso Cuaron, the man who 
brought Harry Potter to the brink of puberty and slipped a tequila-fueled three-way into your mama's multiplex, earns our nod 
for writing and directing the best sci-fi film in recent years. Starring Clive Owen and based on a P. D. James novel. Children of Men is a 
stylistically stunning yet grim political thriller. "I wanted to make a 'chase' movie but with much more to it," Cuaron says. "I wanted 
this film to have moments of truthfulness and a bit of hope through the bleakness." Cuaron's depiction of a hyperviolent, apocalyptic 
London in 2027 was too much of a downer for holiday moviegoers when it debuted last Christmas, but Children demands 
a viewing at home. Magneto, an X-Men spinoff. Is rumored to be the director's next sci-fi project. -Nancy Miller 
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the CATALYST 

Arianna Huffington | The Huffington Post 

Face it, we all hated on Arianna when the Huffington Post went iive in May 2005. It 
was so dubby, so incestuous, so old-guard. In early posts, Hollywood machers like Tim 
Robbins and Rob Reiner opined on topics they may or may not have known anything 
about. It ail carried the whiff of social climbing. Today, Huffington's blog seems prescient, 
even pathbreaking. She helps frame, magnify, and propel coverage of scandal after 
scandal: WMD, Libbygate, Guantanamo, Abu Ghraib, Katrina (about which Harry Shearer 
contributes relentlessly and brilliantly), and the firing of eight US attorneys. Huffington 
took the promise of blogging literally: If it's a conversation, let's start talking. Along the 
way, she broke the MSM monopoly on opinion-mongering, providing a new on-ramp 
for poiitical ideas. And for all the charges of elitism, her club turned out to have a fairly 
permissive entrance policy; 900 contributors now post dozens of mini op-eds a day. 
"We'll take something and stay with it, invite other people to blog about it," Huffington 
says. "Staying on a story is the only way you can break through the static." Next up? 

A satirical site for grown-ups called 23/6, and (this fall, in conjunction with Yahoo and 
Slate) a virtual, broadband presidential debate. —Michael Hirschorn 
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the SYNTHESIZER 

Gregg Gillis | Girl Talk 

Just when it seems like mashups are 
played out—or playing dead, thanks 
to litigious record labels—along comes 
Girl Talk (nee Gregg Gillis). For last 
year's album Night Ripper, the laptop 
mixologist used more than 250 
samples from 167 artists. Raps by 
Ludacris rub up against a Boston riff, 
the Ying Yang Twins whisper over the 
Verve's "Bittersweet Symphony." As 
the album became an indie sensation, 
Gillis resigned himself to the inevitable 
cease-and-desist order. But it never 
materialized. "Labels are starting to 
realize that something like Night Ripper 
Isn't going to hurt their artists," Gillis 
says. "If anything, it will promote them." 
Gillis is also famous for his uninhibited 
live shows—on YouTube, you can watch 
him crowdsurfing and stripping down 
to his skivvies between sessions spent 
pounding the keyboard of his Toshiba 
Satellite MllS laptop. And while the 
25-year-old from Pittsburgh still has a 
day job as a biomedical engineer, he's 
also remixing tracks for major-label 
artists and planning his next album. "I'm 
jumping on a plane to London to do a 
show with Beck and flying back to get 
in the cubicle Monday morning. Its 
pretty bizarre." —Angela Watercutter 
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the STYLIST 


Walter de’Silva | Audi R8 


When Walter de'Silva was 8 years 
old, Italian singer Fred Buscaglione 
crashed a 1959 Ford Thunderbird 
into a truck full of stone and died. 
De'Silva remembers feeling terri- 
ble—for the car. It wasn't the only 
time In his youth de'Silva would 
defy expectations In favor of an 
automobile. His father, an architect, 
gave him art lessons, hoping the 
boy would follow in his footsteps: 
“He'd give me paper and pencil and 
tell me to draw a building, but from 
the beginning I drew only cars." 
Today, de'Silva Is one of the world's 
leading automotive designers, and 
the Audi RS—whlch brings Italian 
style to German function—Is his 
masterpiece. Most cars emphasize 
either beauty or brawn, but the 
R8 Is like a 6-foot supermodel who 
runs the 40 in 4 flat. Its beautiful 
front-back symmetry Is a result of 
the midmounted engine, while 
the slanted vertical “sideblades" 
conceal Intakes that feed air to the 
ravenous powertrain that blasts 
the R8 to 60 mph In 4.5 seconds. 
Now in charge of design for the 
entire Volkswagen group, de'Silva 
Is set to bring his style to every¬ 
thing from $15,000 hatchbacks to 
mllllon-dollar Bugattls. —Joe Brown 
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the TOWN cRi!' 

Jen Chung | Gothamist 

Back in 2002, Jen Chung and hc1 
Jake Dobkin started emailing eat 
related to life in New York City. Tl 
adding friends to the list, which 
unmanageable. So, they switched to^ 
and Gothamist was born. The site is 
to tracking news where it matters m( 
hyperfocal level. Today, Chung oversei 
of 15 city-specific Web sites that cai 
to the best dim sum or latest protj 
of the woods, whether that's Bq^ 

Shanghai. Gothamist got big 
Chung keeps her sites trainel^^^ygyuppig 
on in readers' backyards. the 

site, I thought, how many t^ WH^^^WnaJih eir 
city council member is?" 
has a day Job as an advei 
"We're relentlessly foci; 
outlets might have mi 
otherwise neglected. 
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the CODE DOCTORS 

K. S. Bhaskar, Maury Pepper, and Joseph Dal Molin | WorldVistA 

In an age when nearly every piece of information has gone digital, one 
crucial category remains stubbornly analog: your medical records. Less than 25 percent 
of US health care providers use electronic records; the rest use file folders bulging with paper. 

Three technologists, along with an army of open source coders, are out to change that 
Dubbed WorldVistA EHR, their software will make it easy for hospitals and doctors to trade In dead trees 
for bits and bytes. That efficiency could save thousands of lives—and millions of dollars—every 
year by eliminating redundant questionnaires, incomplete files, and unnecessary treatments. The project 
began with a medical-records program called VistA at the US Department of Veterans Affairs (the 
VA had the name long before Microsoft). That system helped transform the VA from a medical backwater 
into the countr/s best-run, most cost-effective health care organization. The WorldVistA 
founders took the VA's public-domain software and turned It into a collaborative project, with all the 
hallmarks of open source: The software doesn't cost much to implement, and a large community 
stands ready to offer support. It's also surprisingly easy for hospitals and clinics large and 
small to use, which means it could become the de facto standard in the US, and perhaps 
beyond. "Our goal," WorldVistA COO K. S. Bhaskar says, "Is nothing short 
of world domination." —Thomas Goetz 
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the EXPLAINER 

Michael Wesch | Web 2.0... The Machine Is Us/ing Us ^ 

How do you sum up the power and potential of Web 2.0 in a 271-second video? By moving 
really, really fast. When Michael Wesch, who teaches cultural anthropology at Kansas State 
University, made "Web 2.0... The Machine Is Us/ing Us," he^ been working for months on 
an academic paper that would explain new Web tools. As he struggled to define concepts 
like hypertext, tagging, mashups, and wikis, he had an epiphany: He was working in the wrong 
medium. He needed to use the tools of Web 2.0 to explain Web 2.0. Anthropology-humans 
studying the experience of being human—Is a recursive discipline, and Wesch's Is a recursive 
video, cutting quickly between screenshots that show him bookmarking Web sites with 
del.icio.us, creating a blog with Blogger, and posting pictures on Flickr. Wesch, whose video 
was viewed 1.8 million times on YouTube In six weeks, now has his digital-ethnography 
class conducting fieldwork about YouTube itself. "It's just amazing to see all the humanity 
people put out there," he says. "My students are hooked/' —Frank Rose 
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the WIZARD OF OS 

Mark Shuttleworth | Ubuntu 

Used to be, Linux was easy to champion 
but hard to use. That was before Ubuntu. 
The free open source operating system- 
complete with a word processor, Web 
browser, spreadsheet application, and PDF 
reader—is elegant, secure, and intuitive. 

For that, we can thank South African tech 
entrepreneur Mark Shuttleworth. He sold 
his digital-security company to VeriSign 
for half a billion dollars, then blew off some 
steam by riding the Soyuz shuttle to the 
International Space Station. Next he took 
some cooking classes and tried online 
dating. "I made a good playboy for a while," 
Shuttleworth quips. "But you start to 
feel that crushing sense of uselessness." 

So he decided to save the world from 
Windows. He's already spent $25 million 
on the project, hiring top-tier open source 
developers and negotiating with computer 
manufacturers to start selling PCs with 
Ubuntu preinstalled. Geeky first-worlders 
won't be the only beneficiaries: Shuttleworth 
is sending Ubuntu (already translated Into 
35 languages) to anyone who asks, 
anywhere In the world. —Jennifer Kahn 
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November 4,1979, 

began like any other day at the US embassy in Tehran. The staff filtered in 
imder gray skies, the marines maimed their posts, and the daily crush of anti- 
American protestors massed outside the gate chanting, “Allahu akbarlMarg bar 
y47ra7ka./^^*lMarkand Cora Lijek,ayoung coupleserving in their firstforeignser- 
vice post, knewthe slogans—“Godis great! Death to America!”—andhadleamed 
to ignore the din as they went about theh duties. But today, the protest’sounded 
louder thanusual. And when some of the local employees came in and said there 
was "a problem at the gate,” they knew this morning would be different. Mili¬ 
tant students were soon scaling the walls of the embassy complex. Someone 
forced open the front gate, and the trickle of invaders became a flood. The mob 
quickly fanned across the 27-acre compound, waving posters of the Ayatollah 
:^omeini. They took the ambassador’s residence, then set upon the chancery, 
the citadel of the embassy where most of the staff was stationed. *1 At first, the 
Lijeks hoped the consulate building where they worked would escape notice. 


Because of recent renovations, the ground 
floor was mostly empty. Perhaps no one 
would suspect that 12 Americans and a few 
dozen Iranian employees and visa appli¬ 
cants were upstairs. The group included 
consular officer Joseph Stafford, his assis¬ 
tant and wife, Kathleen, and Robert Anders, 
a senior officer in the visa department. 

They tried to keep calm, and even to con¬ 
tinue working. But then the power went out 
and panic spread throughout the build¬ 
ing. The Iranian employees, who knew the 
revolutionary forces' predilection for fir¬ 
ing squads, braced for the worst. “There's 
someone on the roof," one Iranian worker 
said, trembling. Another smelled smoke. 
People began to weep in the dai*k, convinced 
the militants would try to burn down the 
building. Outside, the roar of the victorious 
mob grew louder. There were occasional 
gunshots. It was time to flee. 

The Americans destroyed the plates used 
to make visa stamps, organized an evacua¬ 
tion plan, and ushered everyone to the back 
door. “We'll leave in groups of five or six," 


the marine sergeant on duty said. “Locals 
first. Then the married couples. Then the 
rest." The consulate building was the only 
structure in the compound with an exit on 
the street. The goal was to make it to the 
British embassy about six blocks away. 

It was pouring rain when they opened 
the heavy roll-down steel doors. The street 
was mercifully empty. One group turned 
north, only to be captoed moments later and 
marched back to the embassy at gunpoint. 

Heading west, the Staffords, the Lijeks, 
Anders, and several Iranians avoided detec¬ 
tion. They had almost reached the British 
embassy whentibey encounteredyet another 
demonstration. A local in their group gave 
some quick advice—“Don't go that way"— 
and then she melted into the crowd. The 
group zigzagged to Anders' nearby apart¬ 
ment, at one point sneaking single-file past 
an office usedby the komiteh, one of the gun- 
wielding, self-appointed bands of revolu¬ 
tionaries that controlled much of Tehran. 

They locked the door and switched on 
Anders' lunch-box radio, a standard-issue 


“escape and evade" device that could con¬ 
nect with the embassy's radio network. 
Maiines were squawking frantically, trying to 
coordinate with one another. Someone call¬ 
ing himself Codename Palm Tree was relay¬ 
ing a bird's-eye view of the takeover: “There 
are rifles andweaponsbeingbroughtintothe 
compound." This was Henry Lee Schatz, an 
agricultural attache who was watching the 
scene from his sixth-floor office in a build¬ 
ing across the street from the compound. 
“They're being unloaded from trucks." 

The Iran hostage crisis, which would go 
on for 444.days, shaking America's confi¬ 
dence and sinking President Jimmy Carter's 
reelection campaign, had begun. Ameri¬ 
cans would soon be haunted by Khomeini's 
grim visage, and well-armed Islamic mili¬ 
tants would parade blindfolded hostages 
across the nightly news and threaten tri¬ 
als for the “spies" that they'd captured. 
Everyone remembers the 52 Americans 
trapped at the embassy and the failed rescue 
attempt a few months later that ended with 
a disastrous Army helicopter crash in the 
Iranian desert. But not many know the long- 
classified details of the CIA's involvement in 
the escape of the other group—thrust into 
a hostile city in the throes of revolution. 

By 3 o'clock that afternoon, the five people 
huddledinAnders' one-bedi*oom apartment 
realized they were in serious trouble. As the 
militants seized control, there were fewer 
English speakers on the radio net. Codename 
Palm Tree had fled. After the last holdouts in 
the chancery's vault radioed their surrender, 
the only voices coming through theboxwere 
speaking inFarsi. The embassy was lost. The 
escapees were on their own. 
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The CIA was in chaos when Tony Men¬ 
dez arrived at his desk the next morning. 
People dashed through the halls, clutching 
files and papers. Desks were piling up with 
"flash" cables—the highest-priority mes¬ 
sages, reserved for wartime situations. 

Mendez, 38, hadbeen at the agency during 
the Vietnam War. But this seemed worse. At 
least then the US had another government to 
talkto. hi Iran, the Ayatollah Khomeini and the 
Revolutionary Council refused to negotiate. 
With no diplomatic channels open, clandes¬ 
tine efforts were the last hope. But since the 
revolution had begun a year earlier, most of 
the CIA's intelligence infrastructure in Iran 
had been destroyed. As former head of the 
Disguise Section and current authentication 
chief of the CIA's Graphics and Authentication 
Division, Mendez oversaw logistical opera¬ 
tions behind the tens of thousands of false 
identities the CIA was running. He knew there 
were only three field agents in Iran and that 
they had all been captured at the embassy. 

At first, Mendez thought his job was to 
free the hostages. He started suiting up 
agents to penetrate Iran, and he spent a 
whirlwind 90 hours straight working on a 
plan called Operation Bodyguard in which 
a dead body double for the Shah would be 
used to arrange for the hostages' release. 
It was a gorgeous plan, he thought. But the 
White House rejected it. 

Then, a few weeks after the takeover of 
the embassy, Mendez received a memoran¬ 
dum from the State Department marked as 
secret. The news was startling: Not every¬ 
one in the embassy had been captm*ed. A few 
had escaped and were hiding somewhere 
in Tehran. Only a handful of government 


officials knew the details because Carter's 
advisers and the State Department didn't 
want to tip off the Iranians. 

Mendez had spent 14 years in the CIA's 
Office of Technical Service—the part of the 
spy shop known for trying to plant explo¬ 
sives in Fidel's cigars and wiring cats with 
microphones for eavesdropping. His spe¬ 
cialty was using "identity transformation'' 
to get people out of sticky situations. He'd 
once transformed a black CIA officer and an 
Asian diplomat into Caucasian business¬ 
men—using masks that made them ring¬ 
ers for Victor Mature and Rex Harrison—so 
they could arrange a meeting in the capital 
of Laos, a country under strict martial law. 
When a Russian engineer needed to deliver 
film canisters with 
extraordinarily sen¬ 
sitive details about 
the new super-MiG 
jet, Mendez helpedhis 
CIA handlers throw 
off their KGB tails by 
outfitting them with 
a "jack-in-the-box." 

An officer would wait 
for a moment of confii- 
sion to sneak out of a 
car. As soon as he did, a spring-loaded man¬ 
nequin would pop up to give the impression 
that he was still sitting in the passenger seat. 
Mendez had helped hundreds of friendly 
assets escape danger undetected. 

For the operation in Tehran, his strat¬ 
egy was straightforward: The Americans 
would take on false identities, walk right 
out through Mehrabad Airport, and board 
a plane. Of course, for this plan to work. 


someone would have to sneak into Iran, 
connect with the escapees, equip them 
with their false identities, and lead them 
to safety past the increasingly treacher¬ 
ous Iranian security apparatus. And that 
someone was him. 

On the run in Tehran, the escapees were 
obvious targets. They couldn't sneak out on 
their own; they'd be spotted on the roads and 
certainly questioned in the airport. If they 
presented diplomatic passports, they'd be 
hustledback to the embassy and interrogated 
at gunpoint with the rest of the "spies." 

For the first few days, they quietly slipped 
between temporary hideouts, including 
the empty houses of those trapped at the 


embassy. They sometimes slept in their 
clothes in case they had to run. Using aphone 
was dangerous; the imams had tapped into 
the vast listening network the Shah had used 
to suppress dissent. Each place they stayed 
seemed increasingly vulnerable. Eventu¬ 
ally, Anders rang John Sheardown, a friend 
at the Canadian embassy. "Why didn't you 
call sooner?" Sheardown said. "Of course 
we can take you in." 
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THIS ISTHE CIA UNJTTHAT ONCE 
WIRED A CAT FOR EAVESDR0PPIN6„ 
AND TRIED TO BWW UP_^TR0 S 
CIGARS. NOW THEY HAD TO DEVIK 
A PLAN TOFT—. 
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To minimize the risk, 

the group was split between the Sheardowns" house and the official residence 
of the Canadian ambassador, Ken Taylor. Both homes were in the fashionable 
Shemiran district in northern Tehran. The Qajar dynasty buried its kings 
here, in the foothills of the Elburz Mountains, and the district was now home 
to merchants, diplomats, wealthy civil servants—and a half-dozen diplo¬ 
matic refugees in hiding: the five from the consulate and Henry Lee Schatz, 
the Codename Palm Tree broadcaster. He had hidden in a Swedish diplo¬ 
matic residence for weeks before making his way to the Sheardowns. ^ The 
accommodations were luxurious. There were books, Enghsh-language news¬ 
papers, and plenty of beer, wine, and scotch. But the guests could never leave 
their quarters. As the weeks went by, a quiet routine developed. They cooked 
elaborate dinners, read, played cards. Their biggest daily concern was howto 
assemble teams for bridge—and whether they'd be captured and potentially 
executed. As time passed, the threat of discovery was mounting. The nuli- 
tants had been combing embassy records and figuring out who was CIA. They 
had even hired teams of carpet weavers to successfully reassemble shredded 
documents. (The recovered papers would later be published by the Iranian 


CIA cover stories ai*e generally designed 
to be mundane and unlikely to attract atten¬ 
tion. ThaPs how Mendez's plan started out. 
He would use Canadian documentation for 
the Americans, because of the common 
language and similar culture—and, well, 
everybody loves Canadians. But Mendez stiU 
had to figm*e out an excuse for a half-dozen 
Canucks to be wandering thmughh'an's theo¬ 
cratic upheaval. There were plenty of North 
Americanjornmalists, humanitarians, and oil 
industry advisers in countiy. But they were 
either heavily monitored or well known to 
authorities. The State Department thought 
they could masquerade as unemployed 
teachers, until someone realized that the 
English-language schools were all closed. 



government in a series of books calledDoc- 
umentsFrom the US Espionage Den.) They 
might eventually figure out the true number 
of embassy staff, count heads, and come up 
short. Outside, the Revolutionary Guards 
had recently been making a show of force 
in Shemiran, menacing the streets where 
foreigners lived and coming very close to 
both hideouts. Once, the Americans had to 
dive away from the windows when a mili¬ 
tary helicopter buzzed the Sheardowns' 
house. And everyone was spooked when an 
anonymous caller to the Taylor residence 
asked to speak with Joe and Kathy Stafford 
and then hung up. 

Back home, the US and Canadian govern¬ 
ments were nervous, too. Hints about the 
escapees had leaked, and several journal¬ 
ists were on the verge of piecing together 


the stoiy. Even as the CIA worked to free the 
six, a wild array of unofficial rescue plans sm*- 
faced, mostly involving overland routes and 
smugglers. The CIA held discussions with 
Ross Perot, who'd just snuck two of his Elec¬ 
tronic Data Systems employees out of a jail in 
Tehran. At a NATO meeting in December, an 
antsy Flora MacDonald, Canada's minister 
of external affairs, confi*onted US secretary 
of state Cyrus Vance and suggested having 
the six Americans make for the Turkishbor- 
der—on bicycles if necessary. 

The Americans sensed the stagnation 
and growing peril. On January 10,1980— 
nearly nine weeks after going into hiding— 
Mark Lijek and Anders drafted a cable for 
Ken Taylor to send to Washington on their 
behalf. Mark later paraphrased its contents: 
'"We need to get out of here." 


When the Canadian government suggested 
nutritionists inspecting crops, Mendez dis¬ 
missed the idea as preposterous: “Have you 
been to Tehi*an in January? There's snow on 
the ground. And certainly no agriculture." 

He was stuck. For about a week, no one in 
Washington or Ottawa could invent a reason 
for anyone to be in Tehran. Then Mendez 
hit upon an unusual but strangely credible 
plan: He'd become Kevin Costa Haikins, an 
Irish film producer leading his preproduc¬ 
tion crew through Iran to do some location 
scouting for a big-budget Hollywood epic. 
Mendez had contacts in Hollywood from 
past collaborations. (After all, they were 
in the same business of creating false reali¬ 
ties.) And it wouldn't be surprising, Men¬ 
dez thought, that a handful of eccentrics 
from Tinseltown might be oblivious to the 
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political situation in revolutionary Iran. The 
Iranian government, incredibly, was tr 3 nng 
to encourage international business in the 
country. They needed the hard currency, 
and a film production could mean millions 
of US dollai's. 

Mendez gave his superiors an operations 
plan, with an analysis of the target, mission, 
and logistics. The task was so difficult that 
his bosses had signaled that they'd be reluc¬ 
tant to sign off on anything but an airtight 
exfiltration mission. But this proposal was 
detailed enough to be approved by them and 
the White House. Plausibility, as they say in 
the espionage business, was good. 

To build his cover, Mendez put $10,000 
into his briefcase and fiew to Los Angeles. He 


they were seeing each night on television 
and quickly declared they were in. 

Mendez knew they had to plan the ruse 
down to the last detail. "Tf anyone checks,” he 
said, "we need that foundation to be there.” 
If they were exposed, it could embarrass 
the government, compromise the agency, 
and imperil their lives and the lives of the 
hostages in the embassy. The militants had 
said fi'om the beginning that any attempted 
rescue would lead to executions. 

In just four days, Mendez, Chambers, 
and Sidell created a fake Hollywood pro¬ 
duction company. They designed business 
cards and concocted identities for the six 
members of the location-scouting party, 
including all their former credits. The pro- 


Geller had purchased the rights to Roger 
Zelazny's science fiction novel. Lord of 
Light, written his own treatment, raised 
a few million dollars in starting capital 
from wealthy investors, and hired Jack 
Kirby, the famous comic book artist who 
cocreated X-Men, to do concept draw¬ 
ings. Along the way, Geller imagined a 
Colorado theme park based on Kirby's 
set designs that would be called Science 
Fiction Land; it would include a 300-foot- 
tall Ferris wheel, voice-operated mag-lev 
cars, a "planetary control room” staffed by 
robots, and a heated dome almost twice as 
tall as the Empire State Building. Geller 
had announced his grand plan in Novem¬ 
ber at a press conference attended by Jack 
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caUed Ms Mend John Chambers, the veteran 
makeup artist who had won a1969 Academy 
Award for Planet of the Apes and also hap¬ 
pened to be one of Mendez's longtime CIA 
collaborators. Chambers brought in a spe¬ 
cial effects colleague. Bob Sidell. They all 
met in mid-Januaiy and Mendez briefed the 
pair on the situation and Ms scheme. Cham¬ 
bers and Sidell thought about the hostages 


duction company's offices would be set up 
in a suite at Sunset Gower Studios on what 
was formerly the Columbia lot, in a space 
vacated by Michael Douglas after he fin¬ 
ished The China Syndrome. 

All they needed now was a film—and 
Chambers had the perfect script. Months 
before, he had received a call from a 
would-be producer named Barry Geller. 


Kirby, former football star and prospec¬ 
tive cast member Rosey Grier, and sev¬ 
eral people dressed like visitors from the 
future. Shortly thereafter, Geller's second- 
in-command was arrested for embezzling 
production funds, and theXord ofLightfAm 
project evaporated. 

Since Chambers had been Mredby Geller 
to do makeup for the film, he still had the 
script and di*awings at Ms house. The story, 
a tale of Hindu-inspired mystical science 
fiction, took place on a colonized planet. 
Iran's landscape could provide many of 
the rugged settings required by the script. 
A famous underground bazaar in Tehran 
even matched one of the necessary loca¬ 
tions. "This is perfect,” Mendez said. He 
removed the cover and gave the script a 
new name, Argo—like the vessel used by 
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Jason on his daring voyage across the world 
to retrieve the Golden Fleece. 

The new production company outfitted 
its office with phone lines, typewriters, film 
posters and canisters, and a sign on the 
door: STUDIO six productions, named 
for the six Americans awaiting rescue. Sidell 
read the script and sketched out a schedule 
for a month's worth of shooting. Mendez 
and Chambers designed a full-page ad for 
the film and bought space in Variety and 
The Hollywood Reporter. The night before 
Mendez returned to Washington, Studio 
Six threw a small party at the Brown Derby, 
where they toasted their "production” and 


in Bonn. have a business meeting with my 
company associates,” he explained to Ira¬ 
nian authorities in Germany. "They're fly¬ 
ing in from Hong Kong tomorrow and are 
expecting me.” Mendez had broken into a 
cold sweat in the airport—even profession¬ 
als have their moments of doubt—but he 
knew there was no turning back. He put his 
faith in the strength of his cover stoiy. 

As a specialist in forgery and counterfeit¬ 
ing, Mendez arrived with his watercolor 
kit and tools. But the rest of the exfiltra¬ 
tion supplies had been sent ahead through 
diplomatic pouch and awaited him at the 
Canadian embassy. Mendez included eveiy- 




Mendez grabbed some matchbooks as addi¬ 
tional props to boost his Hollywood bona 
fides. Shortly thereafter, the Argo ads 
appeared, announcing that principal pho¬ 
tography would commence in March. The 
film's title was rendered in distressed let¬ 
tering against a black background. Next to 
it was a bullet hole. Below it was the tagline 
"A Cosmic Conflagration.” 

Mendez slipped into Iran on January 25, 
1980, after receiving a cable from the CIA 
director indicating President Carter's per¬ 
sonal approval that read, 'Tou may proceed. 
Good luck.” He flew in from Europe, where 
he'd obtained a visa at the Iranian consulate 


thing he could think of: health cards and 
driver's licenses, maple leaf pins, receipts 
from restaurants in Toronto and Montreal, 
the Studio Six business cards, a lens for 
the cinematographer, and the Argo pro¬ 
duction materials. The six passports were 
what Mendez called "real fakes”: genu¬ 
ine documents that the Canadian govern¬ 
ment prepared for the Hollywood aliases 
devised by the CIA. Acquiring those pass¬ 
ports had been a coup for Mendez; Cana¬ 
dian law prohibits such falsification, but the 
country's parliament held an emergency 
secret session, the first since World War 
II, to make an exception. Mendez rendez¬ 
voused with ambassador Ken Taylor in his 


office, retrieved the Canadian passports, 
and imprinted them with Iranian visas. His 
ink pad was dry from the trip, so he wet it 
with some of the ambassador's scotch and 
carefully entered dates indicating that the 
six members of the film crew had arrived 
in Iran the day before. 

That rdght the Staffords, the Lijeks, Schatz, 
and Anders dined with the ambassadors 
of Denmark and New Zealand, along with 
some staff, at the Sheardown residence. The 
Americans had lit a fire, set out the hors 
d'oeuvres, and were already drinking when 
Taylor arrived with a surprise guest. 

"We have prepared for your escape,” 
Mendez announced during dinner. He then 
explained the cover story and presented 
Kirby's drawings, the script, the ad in Vari¬ 
ety, and the telephone number of the Stu¬ 
dio Six office back on Sunset Boulevard. 
Mendez handed out the business cards and 
passports. Cora Lijek would become Teresa 
Harris, the writer. Mark was the transpor¬ 
tation coordinator. Kathy Stafford was the 
set designer. Joe Stafford was an associate 
producer. Anders was the director. Schatz, 
thepaity's cameraman, received the scoping 
lens and detailed specs on how to operate 
a Panaflex camera. Mark Lijek noticed that 
Mendez wore a distinctively British Harris 
tweed sport coat, in keeping with his alias 
as an Irish film producer. 

"What about the airport controls?” Joe 
Stafford asked. 

It was agood question. Mendez knewthere 
were no foolproof operations, and this one 
could hit a significant snag. Iranian immigra¬ 
tion used a dual-copy embarkation/disem- 
bai'kation form. There were matching yeUow 
and white sheets. Upon entry, immigration 
kept the white copy, which was supposed 































to be compared with the yellow copy when 
someone left. A CIA contact at the Mehrabad 
Airport had provided the forms, and it had 
been no problem for Mendez to forge the 
yellow copy. Recent intelligence suggested 
that immigration agents often didn^t bother 
to match the forms. 

The Americans were initially nervous 
about the plan. ''Let me just show you how 
this kind of operation works," Mendez said, 
picking up two corks from the many opened 
wine bottles. He put the corks between his 
thumbs and forefingers in two interlocking D 
shapes. "Here's the bad guys," he said, show¬ 
ing that they couldn't be separated, "and 
here's us." With a sudden sleight of hand, 
he pulled them apart. 

It was parlor magic—but somehow 
extraordinarily comforting. The six felt 
they had a competent leader. "It's going 
to be that easy," Mendez said, sensing the 
group's growing confidence. "We'll be able 
to fool them all." 

Studio Six was busy back home as well. 
Bob Sidell and his wife, Andi, were man¬ 
ning the production office. They had three 
phone lines. One was an unpublished num¬ 
ber known only to the CIA. If it ever rang, it 
meant that Mendez and the rest of the Argo 
crew were either in deep trouble or home 
free. Andi answered the other two lines, 
which were ringing constantly. 

When the ads appeared, Hollywood 
Reporter diwdi Variety writers called, gener¬ 
ating small news articles in each magazine. 
"Two noted Hollywood makeup artists— 
one an Oscar winner—have turned produc¬ 
ers," read an article in the January 25,1980, 
Hollywood Reporter, "Their first motion 
picture being Argo, a science fantasy fic¬ 
tion, from a story by Teresa Harris... Shoot¬ 
ing will begin in the south of France, and 
then move to the Mideast... depending on 
the political climate." About the cast. Bob 
Sidell was quoted as saying, "We will use 
substantial names. At the moment we are 
sworn to secrecy." The coverage in turn 
generated further interest in this new 
Hollywood player soon to start filming in 
the Middle East. 

Sidell, who had been working in Holly¬ 
wood for nearly 25 years, always said the 
whole town ran on BS, but even he was sur¬ 
prised by how easily the fictional universe 
of Studio Six took on the force of apparent 
reality. It was not 1 continued ©m page i76 


Flight From Iran 

27 YEARS ON, WE ASKED KEY PLAYERSTO RECALL 
THE OPERATION. THIS IS WHATTHEYSAID. 


ROBERTANDERS 

ESCAPEE 

I served in a lot of places: 
Manila, Oslo, Kingston, Ran¬ 
goon. I'm Interested in all of 
them, but Iran remains the 
most vivid in many ways, 
for obvious reasons. Things 
are different when you're on 
the run, in a dangerous situ¬ 
ation. We didn't know what 
to do. Calling John Shear- 
down changed everything. 
Years later, Alan Golacin- 
ski, the security officer of 
the embassy who was taken 
hostage and got out much 
later than we did, was run¬ 
ning a course on terrorism 
at the Foreign Service Insti¬ 
tute. He asked me: What 
are the lessons? I thought 
about it and said, "Wher¬ 
ever you go In the world, 
if you're going to be there 
awhile, be sure to make 
friends with the Canadians." 


BOBSIDELL 

MAKEUP EXPERT AND 
HEAD OF STUDIO SIX 
We created a fictional 
universe that would stand 
up to scrutiny under a 
magnifying glass. And 
it would play out on two 
different continents. It 
was a hustle, sure. But the 
legitimacy of Studio Six 
is what made it possible. 

I didn't feel bad for the 
people who believed it and 
sent us scripts, because 
the whole industry is a 
hustle. That's one of the 
reasons this cover story 
could work. Nobody ques¬ 
tions anything In Holly¬ 
wood. It means a great 
deal to me that I partici¬ 
pated. Everyone wants to 
leave a mark someplace. We 
accomplished something 
that very few people ever 
get an opportunity to do. 


MARKLIJEK 

ESCAPEE 

We made a lot of deci¬ 
sions along the way—head¬ 
ing for the British embassy, 
sneaking into Bob Anders' 
apartment, going from 
house to house, and of 
course escaping through 
the airport—and we could 
have been compromised 
In any number of places. 
The scariest moment was 
the last night we were on 
the run before we got to 
the Canadians. We had 
this overwhelming sensa¬ 
tion that they were going 
to come for us that night. 
There was a komiteh guy In 
the neighborhood, and we 
worried he might have 
seen us arrive. We didn't 
sleep more than two hours. 
We left In such a panic 
we didn't even take all our 
clothes with us. 


TONYMENDEZ 

CIA OFFICER AND 
ESCAPE PLAN CREATOR 
Heading Into Iran, I was in the 
transit lounge in Zurich, alone, 
and I started wondering, do 
I really want to do this? I can 
remember thinking, this is 
not like mounting an opera¬ 
tion in Russia. These guys 
are zealots. If you get caught, 
there's no telling what they'd 
do. It was a strange moment. 
But that always happens. 

You get the jitters. Then I 
thought about the planning, 
and things looked good, so I 
decided I was ready to move 
forward. After that rescue, 
the branch chief in the Near 
East Division said to me, 
"This is the only thing that's 
worked In our entire Ira¬ 
nian policy. Everything else 
we've tried has failed." 



AT TONY MENDEZ'S MARYLAND 
HOME 4 MONTHS AFTER THE 
ESCAPE: MARK LIJEK (1). TONY 
MENDEZ ( 2 ), ROBERT ANDERS 
( 3 ), HENRY LEE SCHATZ ( 4 ), AND 
UNIDENTIFIED COMPANIONS. 



KEN TAYLOR FORMER CANADIAN AMBASSADOR TO IRAN 

The embassy crisis was the first serious breach in diplomatic 
conduct since World War II. Until that time, embassies felt 
they could count on their host countries to solve problems. 
The Iranian militants—and the government—flouted the 
law, and it encouraged others to do the same. It was the first 
indication that the West was vulnerable. 

We were perpetually worried. We could have been caught, 
labeled persona non grata, and asked to leave the country. 

We could have been thrown Into the US embassy. Or worse. 

It was dimmer prospects for the Americans had they been 
caught. The thing I remember most Is the conclusion. I was 
back at my residence, and Roger Lucy, my first secretary at 
the embassy, had been out at the airport, looking on from 
a distance as the Americans boarded the plane. The moment 
they got off the ground, he phoned me. "The party's over," he 
said, "and the guests have gone home." 
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ONE DAY SOON, 
THIS MARSHY ISLAND 
NEAR SHANGHAI 
WILL BE HOMETO 
SCRATCH-BUILT 
□ PDLISOFHALF 
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HREE YEARS AGO, Alejandro Gutierrez got a 
strange and tantalizing message from Hong Kong. 
Some McKinsey consultants were putting together 
a business plan for a big ciient that wanted to build 
a small city on the outskirts of Shanghai. But the 
iand, at the marshy eastern tip of a massive, mostly 
undeveloped island at the mouth of the Yangtze 
River, was a migratory stop for one of the rarest 
birds in the world—the black-faced spoonbill, 
a gangly white creature with a long, flat beak. 


McKinsey wanted to know if the developer, 
the Shanghai Industrial Investment Corpo¬ 
ration, could bring businesses to the island 
without messing up the bird habitat. The 
consultants thought Gutierrez's firm could 
figure it out. Gutierrez, an architect and 
urban designer for engineering and design 
giant Arup, didn't know anything about 
birds. But he was a veteran of several big- 
city design projects in his native Chile and 
something of a young star at Arup's London 
headquarters. The scope of the idea awed 
him. A whole new city? Were they serious? 
More important, could Arup get in on it? He 
quickly caught a fiight to Shanghai. 

Today Gutierrez and a team of Arup spe¬ 
cialists from Europe, North America, and 
Asia are finalizing a plan for a scratch- 
built metropolis called Dongtan. Anywhere 
else in the world, it would have been a 
thought exercise, done up pretty for a design 
book or a museum show. But Shanghai's 
economy is growing three times faster than 
the US economy did at the height of the dot¬ 
com boom. More than 2,000 high-rises have 
gone up within city limits in the past decade. 


The city's most famous stretch of skyline, 
including the jewel-box-like Jin Mao Tower 
and the purple rocket-shaped Pearl TV 
Tower, was a rice paddy just 20 years ago. 
Now some 130 million people live within a 
two-and-a-half-hour drive of downtown. 
Even the wild ideas get built here. 

Dongtan breaks ground later this year on a 
plot about the size of Manhattan on Chong- 
ming Island. The first condos and commercial 


space will hit the market by 2010, around the 
time a 12-mile bridge and tunnel combo and 
subway extension will link the city to Shang¬ 
hai's new international airport (45 minutes 
away) andfinancial district (30 minutes). By 
2050, Dongtan will have a half-million resi¬ 
dents, more than Miami or Atlanta today. 

That may count as a cozy little town in a 
country of 1.3 billion people. But Dongtan is 
a dramatic gambit, and not just because a 
whole city will rise, fuUy realized, from noth¬ 
ing. With Dongtan, Arup is testing a radical 
new approach to urban design, one that sug¬ 
gests cities across China and the rest of the 
developing world can actually get greener 
as they grow. "Norman Foster, Richard Rog¬ 
ers, SOM, HOK are all doing better or worse 
design," Gutierrez says, subtly dismissing 
some of the architecture world's biggest 
names (including at least one that angled for 
the Dongtan job). "But they're not address¬ 
ing the central problem of this age—resom*ce 
efficiency—and how it relates to cultural, 
social, and economic development." 

Mao Tse-tung believed the natural world 
was all that stood between Communist China 


and its industrial future. His countiy, he said 
in a 1940 speech, "must use natural science 
to understand, conquer, and change nature." 
And conquer it did. Forests were razed, up to 
90 percent of the trees in some provinces. The 
government, in a scheme to accelerate steel 
production, forced Beijing residents to smelt 
metal in hundreds of thousands of polluting 
backyard furnaces. New factories dumped 
untreated waste into the rivers until they 


turned a deep, noxious black. When China's 
economy began to take off in the 1980s, condi¬ 
tions got worse. Foreign firms put their most 
toxic manufacturing operations in China. 
Sudden prosperity, and a msh to boomtowns 
like Shanghai, drove energy demand well 
beyond what the grid could provide. Today, 
China opens an average of one new coal-fired 
power plant per week, the main reason it 
will pass the US in the next two years as the 
world's biggest soui-ce of COg emissions. Since 
2001, China has increased its emissions more 
than every other industrialized country in 
the world combined. 

The plan was never to pollute forever; it 
was to chase wealth at any cost and clean 
up later. And that made some sense. Even 
now, after three decades of rapid economic 
growth, more than 160 million Chinese still 
live on less than a dollar a day. The trouble 
is, environmental degradation has become 
a drag on China's development. The govern¬ 
ment revealed last year that environmental 
damage costs the economy $200 billion a 
year, a full 10 percent of China's GDR The 
cost to public health and quality of life may 
be even greater. Overcultivation, 
overgrazing, and massive timber 
consumption have turned a quar¬ 
ter of China's land into desert. Over 
400 million Chinese diink contami¬ 
nated water. When still air settles 
over Shanghai, the sky turns thick 
and white, the horizon the color of 
a nicotine stain. The government figures 
that 300,000 people die prematurely each 
year from polluted air. When I visited the 
neighborhood surrounding Shanghai's old¬ 
est power plant—a maze of narrow streets 
and tiny homes that seem piled one on top of 
the another—I caught a breath of warm air 

"Dongtan was a rare chance/' Alejandro 
Gutierrez says, "to demonstrate that growth 
could happen a different way." 


Ifs the world's first green city, 
every block engineered 
in response to China's growing 

ENVIRONMENTAL CRISIS. 
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China’s Great Green Leap Forward FORTOTAlI^NvfRONMENTAL^WIcV^^ SCRATCH 


Dongtan sits at the eastern tip of Chongming 
Island, 470 square miles of mostly undeveloped 
land at the mouth of the Yangtze River. A bridge- 
and-tunnel system and subway extension will 
connect the Island to Shanghai around 2010. By 
2020, Dongtan will begin to grow north along 
a public transit corridor, but more than half of 
the site will still remain park and farmland. For 
additional images of the plans for Dongtan's 
development, visit wired.com/extras. 
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from a row of exhaust vents, coughed until 
my chest burned, and then gagged. 

Arup believes good design can do some¬ 
thing about this mess. Dongtan's master 
plan—hundreds of pages of maps, schemat¬ 
ics, and data—has almost nothing to say 
about architectural style. Instead, it out¬ 
lines the world's first green city, every block 
engineered in response to China's environ¬ 
mental crisis. It's like the source code for an 
m*ban operating system, '^e're not focused 
on the form," Gutierrez explains. "We're 
focused on the performance of the form." 
He and his team imagine a city powered 
by local, renewable energy, with superef¬ 
ficient buildings clustered in dense, walk- 
able neighborhoods; a recycling scheme 
that repurposes 90 percent of all waste; a 
network of high tech organic farms; and a 
ban on any vehicle that emits CO^. 

From the beginning, the operation has 
been risky. Foreign architects can quickly 
lose control of their Chinese projects and 
lose face when developers decide to cut costs 
and redesign on the fly. Many glimmering 
Shanghai towers look like Tokyo on the out¬ 


side but Moscow on the inside. And China 
loves its monuments. Dongtan could easily 
devolve into a Potemkin eco-village, a show- 
offy display of green technology that fails 
as a living, working community. "We were 
dubious, of course, at the beginning as to 
whether the client was really committed," 
Gutierrez says. And even if SIIC stayed ide¬ 
alistic, nobody had ever designed and built 


a green city before. Arup could get it wrong 
and simply push sprawl into one of the few 
remaining green spaces around Shanghai. 
But China is in a position to chart a smarter 
path, not just for its own exploding cities 
but for the booming urban hubs around the 
world—Dubai, Khartoum, Lagos, Mumbai, 
Rio de Janeiro—where populations are set 
to double in the next 30 years. "We thought 
Dongtan was a rare chance," Gutierrez says, 
"to demonstrate that growth could happen 
a different way." 

HEN HE SEES Shanghai 
for the first time, in May 
2004, Gutierrez is wide- 
eyed with excitement 
and wide-awake with jet 
lag. He meets an SiiC del¬ 
egation, and they drive 
an hour north, through 
Shanghai’s brutal traffic, 
to the Yangtze River. 
There, the group sets off 
on a ferry for Dongtan. 






























Inside the crowded cabin, atelevisionplays 
soap operas. Outside, men in baseball jackets 
and fake leather bombers line the railing and 
smoke. The water is a milky brown, full of silt 
from upriver that, about a millennium ago, 
began to pile up where the river and ocean 
currents meet—a sandbar that has grown 
into a 470-square-mile alluvial island. 

The sue group drives Gutierrez through 
the island^s biggest port, a short strip of low 
concrete boxes where locals sell vegetables, 
sugarcane, and cold drinks. Pedal-powered 
rickshaws outnumber automobiles, making 
Shanghai's neon swagger seem far away. 
They turn onto a narrow, newly paved road 
to Dongtan, and development disappears. 
Flat fields of bok choy and swampy rice pad¬ 
dies stretch to the horizon, crisscrossed by 
long irrigation canals carved out by ban¬ 
ished Shanghai intellectuals dming the Cul¬ 
tural Revolution. The site is gigantic. And 
except for the occasional, rickety shed, built 
for farmworkers who stay in the fields over¬ 
night, it's completely empty. Because Guti¬ 
errez came here to think about bird habitat, 
they drive to the marsh at the eastern edge 
of the island, a huge expanse of tall, golden 
grass that seems to extend over the horizon 
into the East China Sea. 

Nearly all land in China is owned by the 
state. But SIIC, the second biggest builder 
in China, owns Dongtan. In the 1990s, when 
China's business climate was less liberal than 
it is today, many Chinese firms ran parallel 
businesses in Hong Kong, where it 
was easier to attract foreign capital. 

SIIC was the Shanghai municipal 
government's Hong Kong operation, 
a public-private pharmaceutical and 
real estate company. When most of 
Asia's economy tanked in the late 
1990s—and Hong Kong had it espe¬ 
cially rough—many of the businesses in that 
city went under. To replenish SRC's shrinking 
assets, Shanghai gave the company a piece 
of Chongming Island. That land ownership 
allows sne an unusual degi*ee of freedom to 
think longer-term and do something bold. 

Shanghai's bureaucrats let it be known 
that Chongming Island must stay green, 
and SIIC agreed. The developer commis¬ 
sioned a series of ecological studies. Then 
it invited Philip Johnson, the late icon of 
American architecture, to design a master 
plan. SIIC showed Johnson's staff the site 
and briefed them on the environmental con¬ 
straints. For months, designers fiew back 


and forth to the site, making plans for a leafy, 
low-density garden suburb built around a 
huge man-made lake. Finally Johnson's team 
arrived in Shanghai to present its plan— 
and found it was not alone. London-based 
Atldns and Paris-based Architecture-Studio, 
both giants in the architecture world, had 
also created master plans for SIIC. Nobody 
knew it was going to be a competition. Din¬ 
ner afterward was awkwai*d, and none of the 
proposals went anywhere. 

Part of the problem was that SIIC wasn't 
sure yet what it wanted. Its people talked 
about Dongtan as an eco-city, but they also 
talked about it as a quaint green suburb or as 
Shanghai's Hamptons, a place for the city's 
wealthy to fiee for the weekend. They seemed 
to have good intentions but little direction. 

That night of Gutierrez's trip to Chong¬ 
ming Island, Arup's team huddled in their 
Shanghai hotel rooms, calling colleagues in 
London and Hong Kong. They had decided 
to do the bird thing for McKinsey, but they 
would also shop some bigger ideas directly 
to SIIC. Dongtan could be the kind of grand 
project Ai'up had been looking for. 

Founded by engineer Ove Arup in the 
1940s, London-based Arup has 86 offices in 
more than 30 countries and a staff of nearly 
9,000, including 1,500 in China. The firm dis¬ 
patches engineers and architects but also 
economists, environmental scientists, MBAs, 
energy experts, transportation gurus, and 
cultural anthropologists to projects around 


the globe. Still, its work is often anonymous: 
When a famous architect designs a dramatic 
skin for some big building, Arup designs the 
guts. It engineered the overlapping shells of 
the Sydney Opera House and figured out how 
to turn a building inside out when it worked 
on the Centre Pompidou in Paris. 

Gutierrez, though, was part of an ambi¬ 
tious new initiative at Arup, a kind of skunk- 
works, organized around whatthe firm called 
"integrated urbanism." Instead of focus¬ 
ing on something like water or stadiums or 
waste management, this team would pull 
expertise from every corner of the firm. If 
the idea worked, Arup could get in earlier on 


big planning projects. This way it couldhelp 
design cities that work better—not just as 
grids or transport networks or skylines but 
as ecosystems engineered from the start to 
foil gridlock, energy waste, pollution, even 
economic inequality. Instead of sketching 
out the look of a future city, Gutierrez would 
avoid form altogether. He'd focus on coming 
up with the rules and standards Arup would 
follow to deliver a city. SIIC was intrigued. 

Later that May, Gutierrez joined a team 

back at Arup's headquarters near the Uni¬ 
versity of London, across an old stone court¬ 
yard from a house where Virginia Woolf and 
George Bernard Shaw had once lived (at 
different times). There was Roger Wood, a 
manager who joined Gutierrez in Shanghai; 
an environment expert from the Newcas¬ 
tle office; a pair of economists; some urban 
designers; and of course, the bird guy. They 
were also about to get a boss: Arup hired 
Peter Head, a prominent member of the Lon¬ 
don Sustainable Development Commission 
and green guru for London's Olympic Con¬ 
struction task force, as the firm's first direc¬ 
tor of Planning and Integrated Urbanism. He 
would negotiate a contract to design Dong¬ 
tan. Gutierrez and the rest of the team had 
to turn abstract concepts of urbanism into a 
real city. The team began to gather around a 
long table and debate. Gutierrez would usu¬ 
ally lead the conversation, sketching the 
group's ideas on copier paper. 


Their first decision was big. Dongtan 
needed more people. Way more. Shang¬ 
hai's planning bureau figured 50,000 peo¬ 
ple should live on the site—they assumed 
a green island should not be crowded— 
and the other international architects had 
agreed, drafting Dongtan as an American- 
style suburb with low-rise condos scattered 
across the plot and lots of lawns and parks 
in between. "It's all very nice to have little 
houses in a green field," Gutierrez says. But 
that would be an environmental disaster. If 
neighborhoods are spread out, then people 
need cars to get around. If population is low, 
then public trans- 1 continued on page iso 



They talked about Dongtan as an 
ECO-CITY, but they also talked 
about it as a QUAINT suburb or 
as Shanghai’s Hamptons. 
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''THERE ARE REPERCUSSIONS for the choices you make/'said Sam 
Houser, cofounder and president of Rockstar Games. It was October2002, 
and I had been granted a rare interview with the gang behind the biockbuster 
Grand Theft Auto game franchise: Sam, his younger brother Dan, and their 
chiidhood friend Terry Donovan. We were sitting in Rockstar's styiish New York City 
office as Sam explained that concerns about the vioience 
in his games were unfounded because GTA had a morai 
system hard-coded into it. Certain actions—like hit-and- 
runs and drive-bys—wiii increase the piayer's "wanted" 
ievei. "If you go around 
offing peopie, you'll see 
the police," he said. 


Grand Theft Auto and its progeny—nearly 
a dozen sequels and spinoffs, including this 
falFs GTA IV—let players live out their fan¬ 
tasies. But few videogame fantasies match 
the real-life adventures of Rockstar Games. 
Almost a decade ago, a gang of young prep- 
school-educated Brits invaded New York 
with a then-outrageous dream: to make video- 
games hip. They would elevate a medium 
built on Mario and Pokemon into something 
defiantly grown-up—games that would earn 
a place on shelves between Scarface and 
Licensed to III. 

The lads at Rockstar Games scored. With 
more than 50 million units sold. Grand Theft 
Auto titles have pulled in a billion dollars in 
revenue. Along the way, the execs achieved 
the street cred and bad-boy rep of real rock 
stars. But then, like Tony Montana face¬ 
down in a pile of blow, they hit the skids. 

The trouble began five years ago, when 
Rockstar's embattled parent company, Take- 
Two Interactive, came under investigation 
by the Securities and Exchange Commission. 
Since then, there have been charges of shady 
accounting and backdated stock options. Last 
October, Ryan Brant, cofounder and onetime 
CEO of Take-Two, resigned. Four months 
later, he pleaded guilty to falsifying busi¬ 
ness records and agreed to pay more than 
$7 million in penalties, bringing his lifetime 
Take-Two hit to almost $11 million. He'll be 
sentenced in August, and his departure was 
emblematic of a company that has seen three 
CEOs and two CFOs leave since 2001. 

For aU the financial irregularities and man¬ 
agement shufiflies, though, a few lines of code 
written into one of Rockstai-'s games would 
cause evenbigger headaches. Last June, Take- 
Two announced it had received a grand jury 


subpoena from Manhattan district attorney 
Robert Morgenthau seeking, among other 
things, documents "relating to the knowl¬ 
edge of the Company's officers and direc¬ 
tors regarding the creation, inclusion and 
programming of hidden scenes (commonly 
referred to as Tlot Coffee')." Hot Coffee is an 
explicit sex minigame buried in the source 
code of Rockstar's 2004title Grand Theft Auto: 
San Andreas. Numerous lawsuits have also 
been filed over the scene. 

The irony is thick: The company that 
defined virtual criminality is now associated 
with the real thing. Rockstar and Take-Two 
executives declined to answer questions for 
this aiticle, but their rich and troubled stoiy 
is revealed by official documents and former 
employees. It seems the blokes forgot that in 
life, as in Grand Theft Auto, there are reper¬ 
cussions for the choices you make. 

XNTPD LEVEL 

Dan and Sam Houser had dreamed of rock 
stardom since they were school kids in Lon¬ 
don. Their dad, Wally, was co-owner of a jazz 



nightclub, and in the early '80s the broth¬ 
ers developed an obsession with the hip hop 
scene across the pond in New York. They 
would race home after a day of cutting up at 
St. Paul's School to thi*ow on records, sneak 
smokes, and dream. 

Sam and Dan, now 35 and 33, idolized not 
only the rappers and the D Js but also pro¬ 
ducer Rick Rubin of Def Jam Recordings. A 
scruffy white college geek turned impresa¬ 
rio, he had somehow insinuated himself into 
hip hop culture, working with the biggest 
acts, injecting his own sound, and making 
millions on his own terms. "People like that 
inspire me so massively," Sam Houser told 
me back in 2002. His 18th-birthday present 
was a trip to New York, where he bought a 
pair of Air Jordans and a leather jacket. 

The Housers weren't the only wannabe 
rock stars at St. Paul's. The father of their 
pal and classmate Terry Donovan directed 
the iconic video for the Robert Palmer song 
"Simply Irresistible," and Terry DJ'd at 
techno clubs. 

Looking to break into the music indus¬ 
try, the youths all took jobs at BMG Music 
in London. Sam and Dan worked on lame in- 
house concert videos. Donovan was a self- 
described "A&R chap" who signed fledgling 
bands to sublabels. When BMG launched an 
interactive division in1993, the three friends 
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jumped at the chance to work there, even 
though the Housers' previous exposure to 
game design was fiddling around on a Sin¬ 
clair ZX Spectrum, and the extent of Don¬ 
ovan's coding experience was getting his 
computer to write terry is cool. 

The videogame industry works like the 
record industry: Labels put out CDs created 
by bands, and publishers put out software 
createdby developers. Titles that do well pay 
for the fiops. BMC Interactive released sev- 
eralgames in the mid-1990s, but its big break 
came when it received a pitch from a devel¬ 
oper in Scotland for a game called and 

Chase. The graphics were primitive, with an 
overhead point of view that looked like you 
were pushing toy Hot Wheels cars through 
a maze. But the game's urban environment 
teemed with mobsters and thugs, and game- 
play centered around boosting cars, rubbing 
out enemies, and rising through the under¬ 
world. For the young Brits weaned on Run 
DMC and The Warriors, it was a revelation. 
"Here was a game that was commenting on 
the world," Dan said to me that day nearly 
five years ago. Race and Chase was signed 
and renamed Grand Theft Auto. 

The gameplay was surprisingly uncon¬ 
strained. The only limitation was your 
"wanted" level: Cause enough mayhem and 
a cop's face would appear on a meter at the 
top of the screen. Pohce cars would give chase 
if they spotted you. Commit more egregious 
crimes andyourwantedlevel increased. Now 
an in-game APB was put out on you. At wanted 
level three, police would begin to set up road¬ 
blocks. If you got busted, you got carted off to 
jail and your weapons were confiscated. 

But that was the extent of the limits. "The 
problem with other games is that when you 
hit a point that's frustrating, you can't get 
past it," Sam Houser told me. "In Grand 
Theft Auto, when you hit a point that's 
tough, just go do something else. That's 
fucking great!" 

hi 1998, BMG's games division was bought 
by Take-Two Interactive, a scrappy pub¬ 
lisher in New York. It seemed like a good 
match. Take-Two had been launched in 
1993 by a 2I-year-old named Ryan Brant. 
Like Donovan and the Housers, he was born 
into a media family. His father, Peter Brant, 
owned magazines like Interview diXidArtin 
America, cofounded the Greenwich Polo 
Club ... and had spent time in jail for tax 
evasion. Take-Two's games, such as Ripper 
3iidHell:A Cyberpunk Thriller, had adult 
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From top: The infamous Hot Coffee mod 
that let players have interactive sex in 
Grand Theft Auto: San Andreas. Rockstar's 
other games include the street-racing 
franchise Midnight Ciutr, a murderous reality 
show called Manhunt; Red Dead Revoiver, 
an homage to spaghetti Westerns; an 
adaptation of the 1979 cult movie The 
Warriors; and Buiiy, a kid-friendly take on 
the open-ended GTA style of play. 
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subject matter, cinematic pretensions, and 
a deliberate, if ham-handed, edginess. But 
they were poorly received. 

That's where Donovan and the Hous¬ 
ers came in. The Londoners had attitude, 
style, and what Dan Houser later called 
a "culturally relevant, detail-obsessed 
approach" to gamemaking. They moved 
their core team to New York and assumed 
the name Rockstar Games. (The group of 
coders and designers in Scotland was even¬ 
tually acquired by Take-Two and renamed 
Rockstar North.) The name hinted at their 
ambitions. "We admired record labels, obvi¬ 
ously, and clothing companies, which were 
obsessed with details and with an integrity 
between design, product, and marketing," 
Dan told the Design Museum of London in 
2003. Rockstar wouldn't just sell games—it 
would sell a lifestyle. 

UIRNTEd LEVEL: DNE 

Rockstar Games started out in a cramped 
ground-fioor apartment in New York's SoHo 
district nicknamed the Commune. When the 
new execs weren't working on their next 
game, they were soaking up American cul¬ 
ture. "We were staggered by what was on 
television," Donovan told me in 2002. To 
promote Grand Theft Auto 2 in 1999, they 
hosted a series of parties called Rockstar 
Loft. Just gaining entry was a game: To get 
directions, club-goers had to call a num¬ 
ber and leave their contact info. They'd get 
called back and have to answer questions 
like "What has been the best moment in 
your life so far?" 

GTA 2, which stiU had the Hot Wheels, top- 
down viewpoint of the original, sold as well 
as its predecessor: about 2 million copies. 
A respectable figure, but it left the upstarts 
chastened. 'We realized how hard being a 
game publisher is. We've actually got very 
serious, proper jobs here," Sam told me. 

He micromanaged production of GTA III, 
coaxing the team in Scotland to create some¬ 
thing of unprecedented ambition. The game 
threw players face-first into a gory 3-D gang 
world. Released in October 2001, it sold five 
times as well as its predecessors. 

What made GTA III so popular was the 
range of options it offered players. Steal 
a car and you could explore the sprawl¬ 
ing metropolis of Liberty City. You could 
drive to the hideouts of one of the many 
crime lords and get a lucrative assignment. 



















You could jump off ramps like Bo and Luke 
in The Dukes ofHazzard. Or boost a taxicab 
and pick up fares. Or climb into a fire truck 
or ambulance and be a vigilante do-gooder, 
dousing flames and saving lives. 

Or, as the media was quick to report, you 
could pick up a prostitute in order to boost 
your health meter, then kill her to get your 
money back. It was just one possible course 
of action in a game that presented players 
with literally millions of options, but in the 
eyes of the general public it came to epito¬ 
mize Rockstar's blockbuster. 

Like the Rolling Stones, Twisted Sister, 
and Marilyn Manson before it, GTA III was 
blamed for the supposed corruption of a 
generation. Following the game's release, 
US representative Joe Baca, a Democrat 
from Southern California, introduced the 
Protect Children from Video Game Sex and 
Violence Act of2002, asking, ^T)o you really 
want your kids assuming the role of a mass 
murderer or a carjacker while you are away 
at work?" Australia banned the game, and 
several lawsuits were filed, including a 


provide a toolkit with which young adults can 
entertain themselves." The legislation never 
passed, the lawsuit failed, and—of com*se— 
the controversy helped boost sales. 

UlHNTEd LEVEL: TUID 

Take-Two Interactive had a hit franchise, 
and its stock went from $7 a share in October 
2001, three weeks before the launch of GTA 
ni, to almost $20 the following January. But 
then came those nasty repercussions. 

That month, the Nasdaq halted trading of 
the company's stock for three weeks after 
Take-Two announced it would be restating 
earnings reports. The SEC also launched an 
investigation into its financials. It seemed 
that while the punks at Rockstai* were off cre¬ 
ating an invaluable piece of gaming IP, the 
bosses at Take-Two had quietly been play¬ 
ing a little game of their own called "park¬ 
ing transactions." 

The SEC alleged that on Halloween day 
2000, executives at Take-Two recorded a 
single shipment of230,000 videogames for 
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2003 suit claiming the game inspired two 
Tennessee teenagers to shoot passersby, 
kiUing one and wounding another. That case 
sought $246 million in damages. 

Not that such developments ever seemed to 
roil the Rockstars. 'TlayStation players aren't 
all 10 years old," Donovan told me. "There 
isn't some land of social responsibility to have 
a redeeming value. Your responsibility is to 


$5.4 million, its biggest sale to date. But the 
games were soon sent back to HQ. To hide 
their return, Take-Two disguised it as a pur¬ 
chase of "assorted products." According 
to the SEC, the company improperly rec¬ 
ognized $60 million in revenue from 180 
different parking transactions in 2000 and 
2001. In June 2005, the SEC revealed its 
findings in a settlement agreement under 
which Take-Two paid $7.5 million in penal¬ 
ties—but admitted no wrongdoing. 

It didn't end there, though. Brant was 
charged by the SEC with awarding himself 
2.1 miUion shares of backdated option grants 
between 1997 and 2003—a period during 


which the stock price fluctuated by about 
$30—and several other Take-Two execu¬ 
tives received an undisclosed number of 
backdated shares. 

As all this played out at Take-Two, the 
Rockstars continued their rise. Dan Houser 
assumed the creative reins, writing game 
dialog and du*ecting star-studded voice-over 
sessions. Sam Houser, president and execu¬ 
tive producer, played the charismatic vision¬ 
ary. He hung a poster in his office of Don 
Simpson, the infamous playboy producer of 
films like Flashdance and Top Gun. 

To create their next game, the Housers 
jetted members of their development team 
to Miami on a fact-finding mission. Grand 
Theft Auto: Vice C/Q; would be a fun-house- 
mirror version of Florida circa 1986, draw¬ 
ing on TV's Miami Vice, the film Scarf ace, 
and other '80s iconography. 

The secret to a Rockstar game is the style, 
mood, and setting—what the Housers call 
its "vibe." When Vice City was released in 
October 2003, its white-sandbeaches, period 
hairstyles, and vintage clothing were impec¬ 
cable. Seven CDs' worth of music from the 
era blared from car radios and nightclubs, 
everything from REO Speedwagon to Rick 
James. Voice-overs featured talent like Den¬ 
nis Hopper as aseedypomfilmdirector, Burt 
Reynolds as a corrupt land baron, and Philip 
Michael Thomas as the treacherous sidekick 
of the protagonist, voicedby Ray Liotta. Pom 
star Jenna Jameson recorded dialog for the 
aptly named character Candy Suxxx. 

In the fiscal year following the game's 
release, Take-Two's revenue topped $lbillion. 
At the same time, the Rockstar brand itself 
was becoming cool. Rockstar promoted GTA 
games by plastering stickers all over the city, 
as if it were aband. Donovan, who rantJie mai*- 
keting arm of the company, helped burnish 
its outlaw image. While most game compa¬ 
nies mail journalists promotional T-shirts, 
Rockstar's PR schwag became the stuff of 
legend: A barbed-wire garrote was sent out 
to reviewers of Manhunt, a game about a 
homicidal reality TV show. 

By 2004, it hadbecome abadge of Mpness 
to wear a T-shirt with the company's logo or 
to blast its soundtrack albums in your car. 
Grand Theft Auto was parodied on Chap- 
pelle's Show and name-checked on a hip hop 
track by rapper Cam'ron. Rockstar Games 
had achieved the cultural cachet that Def 
Jam had in the 1980s, and the prep-school 
boys had become real-life rock stars. 









Reckless Driving 

The stock price of Take-Two Interactive, parent company of Rockstar Games, 
was buoyed by the lucrative Grand Theft Auto game franchise but hurt 
by bad publicity surrounding corporate misdeeds and the discovery of the 
Hot Coffee interactive sex scene. 



you hear their moans through the door. 

As the success of San Andreas climaxed, 
so did the obsession with image control 
at the Rockstar loft. A former employee 
describes nights when top executives would 
sit at their computers, anxiously waiting 
for the reviews of their newest games to 
be posted online. An even slightly nega¬ 
tive write-up would ignite "a shitstorm of 
... yelling and screaming." The editor of one 
major videogame magazine describes the 
relationship with Rockstar as "a constant 
fight" because the company would jockey 
for sympathetic reviewers. 

With GTA fever riding high, the antics of 
some of its top brass were overlooked by the 
gaming press and the public. But it would 
take just one scalding cup of joe to send the 
Rockstars plummeting back to earth. 


UlRNTEd LEVEL: FDUP 


1 OCT. 23, 2001 

Grand Theft Auto III 
released, goes on to 
sell 10 million copies. 

B JAN. 22, 2002 

Stock trading is 
halted for three 
weeks. SEC investi¬ 
gations soon begin. 


3 OCT. 26, 2004 

GTA: San Andreas 
released; goes on to 
sell 12 million copies. 

H JUN. 9, 2005 

SEC settlement 
over "parking 
transactions." Hot 
Coffee is released. 


5 OCT. 18, 2006 

Founder and former 
CEO Ryan Brant re¬ 
signs from Take-Two. 

E DEC. 11,2006 

Take-Two reveals 
"Improprieties" 
in auditing. 


"1 JAN. 22, 2007 

Take-Two implicates 
Ryan Brant in back¬ 
dating stock options. 

B MAR. 7, 2007 

Major investors 
announce plans to 
oust board and CEO. 


UlRNTEd LEVEL: THPEE 

Rockstar Games moved to an even bigger 
loft down Broadway. The company gobbled 
up more game development houses to com¬ 
plement its satellite studios in Vienna, San 
Diego, and Vancouver. Many execs bought 
fancy cars and homes. But as one former 
employee puts it, "The money turned them 
into jackasses very quickly." 

The Housers became increasingly 
demanding. Gillian Telling, a former assis¬ 
tant to Dan, remembers being commanded 
to clean snow out of his home satellite dish. 
When she failed to bring in the right kind 
of bagel, she says he called her a "useless 
whore" and a "cunt." Former employees 
say they routinely heard yelled insults and 
slammed telephones. "These people are 
insanely smart and really good at being 
mean," says one. "They're British." 

But, others argue, the tirades were part 
of the Housers' overarching obsession 
with quality. "That's the only reason the 
games are so good," says former Rockstar 
producer Marc Fernandez. "It was the most 


exhilarating, impassioned place—they 
were totally committed to perfection. 
Imagine a company where 100 people 
felt like they were in the Beatles." 

The release of Grand Theft Auto: San 
Andreas on October 26, 2004, sent the 
Rockstar ego trip into overdrive. In just two 
months, it sold 5 million copies at 50 bucks 
a pop. San Andreas is set on the West Coast 
in the early '90s. The action takes place in a 
Boyz n theHood-sXylo LA, an ersatz Bay Area 
complete with Haight-Ashbury hippies, and 
a glitzy Las Vegas. Fans and critics called it 
the company's masterpiece. 

To deflect charges that its games encour¬ 
aged players to mistreat women, Rockstar 
created a new challenge for San Andreas: 
dating. To impress women in the game, play¬ 
ers have to learn their tastes. Get your avatar 
a hairstyle and wardrobe she likes, pump iron 
at one of the in-game gyms, and she might let 
you take her out. Buy her flowers, drive her 
to a restaurant and a club, and maybe at the 
end of the night she'll invite you in for some 
"coffee." As she and your avatar disappear 
into her house, your health meter rises, and 


"Don't answer your phones! This is going 
to get ugly." It was June 9, 2005, almost 
eight months after the release of GTA: San 
Andreas, and, according to a former member 
of Rockstar's PR team, Terry Donovan was 
orderingthemtolaylow.Thedayhadstaited 
horribly and gotten worse. In the morning, 
the company put out a press release break¬ 
ing the news of Take-Two's $7.5 million pen¬ 
alty as a result of the SEC investigation into 
parking transactions. 

But that wasn't their only problem. Across 
the Atlantic, a gamer in the Netherlands 
named Patrick Wildenborg blogged on his 
site that he had unlocked a hidden scene 
in the PC version of San Andreas, "Rock¬ 
star build [sic] all this stuff in the game," 
Wildenborg wrote, "but decided to disable 
it in their final release." 

He released a mod on GTAgarage.com that 
changed the climactic sequence of the dating 
missions, showing what happens behind the 
closed door after your character gets invited 
into his girlfriend's house. And you don't just 
watch—it's interactive. Hit the Shift key to 
switchsexpositions; tap tJieup and downkeys 
to thrust your avatar's pelvis. High scores are 
awarded for getting the girl off. 

In a mainstream videogame, characters 
are allowed to bludgeon, blast, amputate, 
eviscerate, and decapitate, but they can't 
have sex. A voluntary industry group called 
the Entertainment Software Ratings Board 
evaluates and rates games according to con¬ 
tent. GTA games were rated M (mature), the 
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Eric Schmidt 


Google is challenging Viacom and Microsoft. And it’s building dozens of data centers 
—in secret—around the worid. Is the CEO feeling lucky? Yup. by Fred Vogelstein 


BACK IN 2000, WHEN A FRIEND suggested he apply to be Google’s CEO, 
Eric Schmidt thought, “Why? It's only a search engine." And Everest is only a 
mountain. Since then, of course, Google has become the most influential cor¬ 
poration in ageneration (and Schmidt is now a multibilhonaire). Today, Google 
stands at a crossroad. With more than10,000 employees, the tension between 
corporate control and creative chaos has never been higher. We caught up 
with Schmidt at the Googleplex, where he talked up plans to experiment with 
video ads on YouTube, dismissed Viacom’s lawsuit as a negotiating ploy, and 
almost acknowledged that Google Apps poses a threat to Microsoft. 



WIRED: Microsoft CEO Steve 
Ballmer recently called Google 
a one-trick pony. Thoughts? 

SCHMIDT: I don't think 
it makes sense for me to 
comment on the words and 
actions of Steve Ballmer. 

ril phrase the question 
differently. Google gets its 
revenue essentially from 


one source—online ads. 

One could argue that it's not 
diversified enough. 

The criticism is valid. We 
do get the vast majority of 
our revenue from advertising 
—which is a business that 
a lot of other people would 
like to be in. 

But there are some new rev¬ 


enue models on the horizon. 
The most interesting is prob¬ 
ably Google Apps, where we're 
already beginning to get some 
significant enterprise deals. 
Google Apps lets users do word 
processing, spreadsheets, and 
email in a Web browser. Then 
you store all the files in a giant 
server farm somewhere. Will 


businesses really be willing 
to work that way? 

Corporations are tired of 
dealing with the complexity 
of the old model, and our 
products are now strong 
enough to serve business 
needs reliably. 

Will the success of Google 
Apps mean market share 
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erosion for Microsoft Office? 

It may. Or it may be that con¬ 
sumers will push us to solve 
completely new problems. 

In March, media giant Viacom 
sued Google, claiming that 
YouTube is stealing its video 
content. What made Viacom 
decide to go to court? 

It's a business negotiation. 
We've been negotiating 
with them, and I'm sure at 
some point we'll negotiate 
with them some more. 
Viacom's argument is that 
you're not working hard 
enough to keep infringing 
clips off of YouTube. 

Well, if they would look at the 
law, they'd understand that 
under the Digital Millennium 
Copyright Act, there's a 
shared responsibility. The 
law says that the copyright 


owner monitors—and then 
we expeditiously remove- 
offending clips. We've done 
that. In fact, YouTube's traffic 
has grown since we did. So 
Viacom's argument that You¬ 
Tube is somehow built on 
stolen content is clearly false. 
How could copyright law 
in the digital age be clearer? 
The balance that was struck 
in the DMCA has worked 
pretty well, and I think it may 
be better for all of us to work 
within that framework for 
a while as we develop these 
new businesses. It's the unin¬ 
tended consequences of new 
laws that always get you. 

You thought there was a good 
chance of litigation when you 
bought YouTube. The deal set 
aside $200 million to cover the 
cost of lawsuits. Why did you 


make the acquisition if you 
anticipated so much hassle? 

Because we think it's 
fantastic. I mean, we really 
do think that the YouTube 
phenomenon is sustainable 
for many, many years. And 
the argument is simple: 
People are using videoclips 
everywhere. They're sharing 
them. They're building 
communities around them. 
YouTube's traffic continues 
to grow rapidly. Video is some¬ 
thing that we think is going 
to be embedded everywhere. 
And it makes sense, from 
Google's perspective, to be 
the operator of the largest site 
that contains all that video. 

Obviously, we would like 
to include licensed, copy¬ 
righted content—legally— 
and then make money on it. 


But YouTube itself can pay 
off—and this is where the 
critics get it wrong—in simple 
searches. Because, remember, 
when you go to YouTube, you 
do a search. When you go to 
Google, you do a search. As 
we integrate those searches, 
which we're working on, it 
will drive a lot of traffic to 
both places. So the trick, 
overall, is generating more 
searches, more uses of Google. 
Which generates more page- 
views, which generates more 
ad revenue. 

You got it. 

Does that mean we wiii soon 
see video ads on YouTube? 

Absolutely. Advertisers and 
their agencies produce a 
lot of video they don't use. 

So, for them, the Internet 
represents a new creative 
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medium. Now they can do 
five- or 10-second teasers 
to drive online viewers to 
their ads on TV, or they can 
air outtakes or run shorter 
versions of the ad itself. 
These are creative people. 
We will see the emergence 
of new categories of ads and 
new ways of making money. 
Meanwhile, News Corp. 
and NBC Universal recently 
announced they're joining 
forces to create their own 
video-distribution channels 
online. Does that represent 
serious competition? 

No. They are creating an 
exclusive agent to license 
that content to anybody. In 
fact, News Corp. COO Peter 
Chernin and I had a long con¬ 
versation about this. Before 
the announcement, Peter 
explicitly told me that this 
was not a competitor to 
YouTube. To me, it's another 
effort to get the content out. 
You recently joined the board 
of Apple and have talked 
about potential partnerships 


between that company and 
Google. Like what? 

Google's architectural model 
around broadband and ser¬ 
vices plays very well to the 
powerful devices and services 
Apple is making. We're a per¬ 
fect backend to the problems 
they're trying to solve. And 
Apple has very good judgment 
on user interface and people. 

It doesn't have the data 
centers, though. What it has 


is a manufacturing business 
that's doing quite well. We 
can provide great services. 
The obvious example is the 
iPhone, which will come with 
Google Maps installed. 

Let's talk about those data 
centers. They're changing the 
way the world thinks about 
computing. Explain. 

It's pretty clear that there's 
an architectural shift going 
on. These occur every 10 or 
20 years. The previous archi¬ 
tecture was a proprietary 
network with PCs attached to 
it. With this new architecture, 
you're always online, every 
device can see every applica¬ 
tion, and the applications 
are stored in the cloud. It's 
like having banks manage 
your money rather than you 
managing your money. 

How many data centers 
have you guys built? 

In the dozens. There are a 
few very large ones, some 
of which have been leaked to 
the press. But in a year or two, 
the very large ones will be the 


small ones. That's where a lot 
of the capital spending in the 
company is going. 

Google controls its own 
fiber-optic network. Why? 

We can tune it. One of the 
neat things about the Internet 
bubble of the '90s was that 
people built all of this fiber, 
and now it's essentially free. 
People are always assuming 
that we have some master 
plan involving telecommuni¬ 


cations, when in fact, if you 
view it as solving the super¬ 
computer problem, we just 
want the thing to be faster. 

How should we think about 
Google today? 

Think of it first as an advertis¬ 
ing system. Then as an end- 
user system—Google Apps. A 
third way to think of Google is 
as a giant supercomputer. And 
a fourth way is to think of it as 
a social phenomenon involving 
the company, the people, the 
brand, the mission, the values 
—all that kind of stuff. 

The company is helping San 
Francisco and other cities install 
cheap, public Wi-Fi. Why? 
Remember, one of the critical 
things for Google is for users 
to have inexpensive or free 
access to broadband. So, espe¬ 
cially if somebody else is going 
to subsidize that, we think it's 
great. If you have 10 percent 
broadband penetration in San 
Francisco and we can get it 
to 50 percent, that produces 
happier citizens. And we know 
that those searchers will use 


our services more. They're 
much more likely to become 
a Google Calendar user or a 
Gmail user or a Google News 
user or whatever, because 
they like the performance. 
Google's revenue and employee 
head count have tripled in the 
last two years. How do you keep 
from becoming too bureaucratic 
or too chaotic? 

It's a constant problem. We 
analyze this every day, and 


our conclusion is that the 
best model is still small teams 
running as fast as they can 
and tolerating a certain lack 
of cohesion. Attempting to 
provide too much order dries 
out the creativity. What's 
needed in a properly function¬ 
ing corporation is a balance 
between creativity and order. 

But we've reined in certain 
things. For example, we don't 
tolerate the kind of "Hey, 

I want to have my own data¬ 
base and have a good time" 
behavior that was effective 
for us in the past. 

Do you and Larry and Sergey 
still divide your duties the 
same way? 

Pretty much. Larry and Sergey 
spent all day today in the 
boardroom doing product 
reviews. I'm interviewing some 
prospective executives, talking 
to a couple of partners about 
potential deals, and the three 
of us are going onstage in a few 
minutes to answer employee 
questions. That's atypical day. 

Our skill sets are just as 
complementary as they were 
five years ago. Larry and 
Sergey have brilliance and 
technical understanding, 
and they're quicker on some 
things than I am. They're very 
clear thinkers. And there is 
my background in knowing 
how to grow a corporation. 

I think the combination has 
worked well, and it's not going 
to change. We're going to 
do this for a long time. HQ 
///////////^^^^^ 

Contributing editor 

FRED VOGELSTEIN (fred 
„vogelstein@wired.com) 
wrote about Microsoft's 
corporate blogging effort in 
issue 15.04. {For the complete 
transcript of this interview, 
vzs/f wired.com/extras.) 


Why would Google want its own fiber-optic 
network? "People assume we have some 
master pian invoiving teiecommunications. 
in fact, we just want data to move faster." 
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The Great Escape 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 159 

long before this small CIA outpost found 
itself deep in the movie business. 

They were always amdous that their secret 
third hne would ring, but every call was film- 
related. Friends saw Sidell's name in the ads 
and started asking for work. "Do you have a 
crew yet?" they wanted to know. "When's 
preproduction?" Within a few weeks, Studio 
Six was overflowing with head shots, scripts, 
and pitches from producers. 

"We're not shooting for a couple of months 
yet," he'd say. "Tet's talk again in a few weeks." 
Several people solicited Studio Six with 
decent-sounding projects, so Sidell took 
meetings with them. One writer wanted to 
adapt a little-known Arthur Conan Doyle 
horror story about a reanimated mummy; 
Sidell even pursued releases from the Doyle 
estate—all the while knowing that, one 
day soon. Studio Six would disappear with¬ 
out a trace. 

Everyone was in costume before dawn 
on January 28,1980. Cora Lijek had used 
sponge curlers to give herself a Shirley 
Temple look. She thumbed through the 
script as they waited. Kathy Stafford donned 
heavy, bohemian-looking glasses, pinned 
up her hair, and carried a sketch pad and 
folder with Kirby's concept drawings. Mark 
Lijek's dirty-blond beard had been dark¬ 
ened with mascara. Anders thought of their 
escape as an adventure and flung himself 
into his role as Argo's flamboyant director: 
He appeared in a shirt two sizes too small, 
buttoned only halfway up his hairy chest to 
reveal an improvised silver medallion. He 
wore sunglasses, combed his hair over his 
ears, and acted slightly effeminate. Schatz 
played with his lens. During the previous 
two days, they'd done several dress rehears¬ 
als, with a Farsi-speaking staffer from the 
Canadian embassy dressing up in fatigues 
for mock interrogations, probing for cracks 


in their cover. They'd learned the movie's 
story line and their characters' backgrounds 
and motivations and were now waiting, 
essentially, for call time. By 4 am, they'd 
packed, thanked their hosts, and were on 
their way to Mehrabad Airport. 

In the van, Cora checked her pockets again 
to make sure they contained nothing show¬ 
ing her real name. She and the others started 
playacting their new roles. The only excep¬ 
tion was Joe Stafford, who was ambiva¬ 
lent about leaving behind colleagues at the 
embassy. He was unenthusiastic about the 
plan and had refused to change his appear¬ 
ance. Worse, he looked nervous. 

Mendez had gone ahead. His office had 
been testing out Mehrabad, sending agents 
to enter and exit the country, checking the 
security. But he preferred to see things for 
himself. Like a bank robber sizing up a heist, 
Mendez could tell instantly if things felt 
right. He'd assess the customs and immi¬ 
gration desks—how diligent, for example, 
was the staff? More worrisome than the 
professionals were the komiteh and Rev¬ 
olutionary Guards standing behind them. 
Armed and unpredictable, they made the 
airport truly dangerous. 

But that morning seemed cahn. There were 
komitehs at customs, but their attention was 
focused on locals trying to smuggle out rugs 
or gold. Mendez had picked the early morning 
because by 10 am, Mehrabad would become a 
typically anarchic developing-world transit 
hub, with disordered lines of people, commo¬ 
tion, yelling, and shoving. That's when the 
Revolutionary Guard would show up to have 
their run of the place. 

When Mendez saw that the military pres¬ 
ence was light, he signaled all-clear to his 
film crew. The Americans entered the air¬ 
port with trepidation. They hadn't been in 
public, after all, in nearly 80 days. Most of 
the escapees had worked in the consulate, 
and they all knew what it was like to scru¬ 
tinize official paperwork, looking for flaws. 
Worse yet, three of them had worked in the 
visa line. They'd been seen by thousands 
of Iranians, many of whom might harbor 
grudges for being turned down. 

Everyone breathed easier when check-in 
at the Swissair counter and customs went 
smoothly. The group made small talk as 
Schatz approached immigration, pre¬ 
sented his passport, and got his stamp. 
The Americans were momentarily terrified 
when the officer disappeared with the rest 


of the crew's passports. But then he absent- 
mindedly wandered back to the counter 
with some tea and waved the group on to 
the departure lounge without bothering to 
match the yellow and white forms. 

The wait was agonizing. Everyone kept 
their heads down. Joe Stafford picked up a 
local paper at one point and then remem¬ 
bered that Canadian film crews don't read 
Farsi. He also kept using people's real 
names, giving the others serious jitters. 
It was getting later and brighter. The air¬ 
port was filling with people. They knew 
there was no backup plan. Mendez wasn't 
even carrying a gun, and the Revolutionary 
Guards were arriving, wandering around in 
fatigues and harassing passengers. Look 
them in the eye, Mendez had coached the 
six in case anyone was questioned. Be con¬ 
fident but seem innocent. But he knew from 
the agency's reconnaissance that the guards 
could be tough, even subjecting people to 
sudden body cavity searches. A mechani¬ 
cal problem caused a delay, and the Revolu¬ 
tionary Guards were starting to turn their 
attention to foreign passengers. 

Mendez disappeared. He had a contact 
at the airport and went to check on the 
flight status. No sooner had he learned 
that the delay would be short than they 
heard the announcement: "Swissair flight 
363, ready for immediate departure." As 
they boarded the plane from the windy 
tarmac, Anders noticed the word aargau 
was printed across the fuselage—the 
name of the Swiss region where the plane 
originated was strangely similar to that 
of their cover story. He punched Mendez's 
arm and said, "You guys arrange every¬ 
thing, don't you?" 

Mendez smiled. After the plane's wheels 
went up, Mendez knew he had just pulled off 
one of the most successful deception opera¬ 
tions of his career. The bar opened once they 
left Iranian airspace, and everyone ordered 
Bloody Marys. Mendez leaned into the aisle, 
looked back at the group, and raised a toast: 
"We're home free." 

A few hours later. Studio Six Productions 
got its first and last call on the secret third 
line. Startled, Andi picked up the phone. 
"It's over," an unidentified voice said. "They 
made it out." DS 
/////////////^^^^ 

JOSHUAH BEARMAN (joshuahbearman 
@hotmaiLcom) is a staff writer at the 
LA Weekly. 
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The Webby Awards congratulates the 
winners of the 11th Annual Webby 
Awards. 
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The Road to Ruin 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 171 

equivalent of an R rating for a film. If San 
Andreas contained explicit sexual content, 
that would kick its rating up to AO (adults 
only)—a death sentence, since most retail¬ 
ers refuse to stock AO titles. 

Rockstar unleashed crisis expert Rodney 
Walker to do spin control. Walker told me 
a few days after the furor erupted that the 
people responsible for the sex scene were 
"not within the company." About a month 
after the discovery, a Rockstar press release 
characterized Hot Coffee as "the work of a 
determined group of hackers who have gone 
to significant trouble to alter scenes in the 
official version of the game." 

But Wildenborg insisted that hackers 
hadn't created the content—he merely 
found it. "The script code, the models, the 
animations, and the dialog by the original 
voice actors were all created by Rockstar," 
he wrote on his site. The gamer press soon 
confinned that this wasn't the work of the PC 
modding community, posting instructions 
on howto access the scene with the aid of a 
cheat disc and a series of codes in the origi¬ 
nal PlayStation 2 version of the game. 

One ex-Rockstar employee claimed that 
Hot Coffee had always been in the game. "I 
knew it existed in April"—a full two months 
before Wildenborg's mod—the alum said. 
"They releasedthat bullshit quote about how 
this is the act of hackers, which is completely 
comical," the ex-employee added. 

Maybe the Hot Coffee sequence was cre¬ 
ated by an employee in his downtime as a 
gag and mistakenly left in the final product. 
Maybe it was made by a disgruntled coder 
intent on sabotage. Or maybe it was delib¬ 
erate, a logical culmination of Rockstar's 
efforts to push the limits of what games could 
do and be, but was then disabled for reasons 
unknown: tastefulness, propriety, or the sim¬ 
ple fact that it wasn't much fun. 

One thing is certain: The scene wasn't sup¬ 
posed to be found. Companies often leave 


unused programming in their games. It's 
costly and time-consuming to comb through 
millions of lines of code to root out every 
unwanted element (and then verify that the 
deletions don't break something else). Usu¬ 
ally it's cheaper to simply hide it so that it's 
inaccessible to players, in the belief that no 
one mil have the time and energy to hunt for 
it. But if GTA players have anything, it's time 
and energy. Under the hood of San Andreas, 
Wildenborg discovered the various elements 
of the scene and tweaked a few lines of code 
to reassemble them. 

On July 20, Rockstar confirmed the game 
was now AO-rated. It made a patch available 
for the PC version and recalled aU copies from 
store shelves—at a cost of $25 million, accord¬ 
ing to the Federal Trade Commission. Then 
it rereleased the game with the offending 
material excised. Even though an elaborate 
series of hacks had been required to access it. 
Hot Coffee touched off a firestorm that made 
Rockstar's previous scandals seem tame. 

Wanted Level: Five 

'The disturbing material in Grand Theft Auto 
and other games like it is stealing the inno¬ 
cence of our childi'en." So declared US sena¬ 
tor Hillary Clinton soon after the discoveiy 
of Hot Coffee. The city of Los Angeles filed 
suit over the fact that Take-Two released 
an M-rated game containing AO-rated mate¬ 
rial. "Greed and deception are part of the 
Grand Theft Auto: San Andreas story—and 
in that respect, its publishers are not much 
different from the characters in their story," 
said Los Angeles city attorney Rocky Delga¬ 
dillo. Numerous additional civil suits were 
launched. In New York, for example, an 85- 
year-old grandmother wanted $5 million 
in damages after realizing that the gift she 
bought her 14-year-old grandson contained 
hidden porn. And several states, including 
Califomia, Michigan, and Illinois, are fighting 
to ban the sale of M-rated games to minors. 

The Hot Coffee scene confirmed all of 
the hysterical, overblovm suspicions about 
Grand Theft Auto. And Rockstar's publicity 
depaitment, which in the past had displayed 
an uncanny knack for building brand mys¬ 
tique, only seemed to exacerbate the out¬ 
rage. "Blaming it onhackers was a colossal PR 
screwup," says Corey Wade, a former senior 
product manager at Rockstar. 

Rockstar has since refused to comment 
on Hot Coffee, a move that has earned it the 


ire of many in the game industry. "If you 
want to be controversial, that's great," said 
Doug Lowenstein, outgoing president of the 
Entertainment Software Association, at an 
industry gathering in February. "But then 
don't duck and cover when the shit hits the 
fan. Stand up and defend what you make." 
Though he never mentioned Rockstar or 
Take-Two by name, the gaming press 
figured out his implied target. 

At the same time, Take-Two was grappling 
with other problems. In January 2006, Bar¬ 
bara Kaczynski—a board member and for¬ 
mer CFO of the National Football League who 
had been brought in to chair the audit com¬ 
mittee after the SEC investigations began— 
resigned, citing the "increasingly unhealthy 
relationship between senior management 
and the board of directors... chai^acterizedby 
a lack of cooperation and respect." In October, 
Brant resigned from the company he founded. 
On December 11, Take-Two announced that 
it would be restating financial results from 
1997to April 30,2006. And in Febmaiy, Brant 
pled guilty to backdating stock options, paid 
an additional $7.3 million in penalties, and 
accepted a lifetime ban on serving in a man¬ 
agement position of a public company. 

Then, on March 29 of this year, an inves¬ 
tor group including several prominent 
hedge funds voted to replace Take-Two's 
CEO and most of its board at the compa¬ 
ny's annual shareholder meeting. Rumors 
began to circulate that the company might 
be sold. (Tellingly, the stock jumped on 
initial reports of both of these develop¬ 
ments.) Many noted that potential purchas¬ 
ers had to balance the upside of Rockstar's 
immensely profitable GTA franchise against 
the downside of the many lingering SEC 
investigations, class actions, and grand 
jury subpoenas. 

Unwanted 

It's August 25,2006, seven weeks before the 
release of Rockstar's latest gdocae, Bully, and 
there's a crowd outside the company's doors. 
"This game is bananas! B-a-n-a-n-a-s!" they 
chant. They call themselves PeaceOholics, and 
they're outraged about the new game, which 
they've never seen or played. One protest 
leader says the guys in Rockstar are "worse 
than terrorists." 

Bully turned out to be brilliant. It mashed 
up tropes from sources like The Outsiders, 
The Catcher in the Rye, dond Sixteen Candles 
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to create an archetypal high school set- ,, 
ting. Just as GTA players must ingratiate 
themselves with the mob, ^eyakuza, and 
the triads to advance, players ofBully must 
win over the geeks, the jocks, and the preps. 
There's no murder or sex. The game earned a 
T rating—OK to sell to anyone 13 and up. 

Still, two months before Bully's release, 
attorney Jack Thompson, a vocal opponent 
of violent videogames, filed a petition to 
prevent Wal-Mart and other major retail¬ 
ers from selling it on grounds that the game 
qualified as a public nuisance. His case was j 
swatted down by Miami-Dade County chcuit 
court judge Ronald Friedman. "There's a lot 
of violence," Friedman conceded, but "less 
than we see on television every night." 

Even though major retailers ultimately 
carried the game, sales of Bully fell fiat. The 
year before, Rockstar's adaptation of the 
1979 film The Warriors met a similar fate. 
And now, even the reliable GTA cash cow is 
ailing. GTA: Vice City Stories, a spinoff for 
the Sony PSP handheld released in October 
and ported to PS2 in March, is the worst¬ 
selling game in the history of the franchise. 

Furthermore, many key members of the 
teamhaveleft in the past two years, including 
cofounder Jamie King, Sam Houser's right- 
hand man, who'd been with him since the 
BMC Interactive days. Terry Donovan, the 
marketing genius behind Rockstar's larger- 
than-life image, is gone too. Without them, it 
will be harder than ever for the company to 
struggle back to the top of the charts. 

Rockstar Games still has a chance to press 
the Reset button. On October 16, the com¬ 
pany will release the hotly anticipated Grand 
Theft Auto TV, created for the latest genera¬ 
tion of game consoles. If it's as successful as 
San Andreas, it could help pay all the fines, 
penalties, and settlements of outstanding 
cases against Rockstar and Take-Two. 

Sam Houser has always felt somewhat 
besieged. Back in 2002, he told me: "More 
people in this country would like to see us 
thrown out or locked up than doing what we 
do." Perhaps that's why, in Grand Theft Auto, 
there's always an easy fix: No matter how 
many cops ai*e on yom* tail, you can di*ive into 
any auto body shop, get a fresh coat of paint 
for your car, and your wanted level will drop 
to zero. It's not that easy in real life. DS 

Contributingeditor-DAYijy kushner 
(david@davidkushner.com) writes about 
Heroes creator Tim Kring on page 130. 
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portation is a money loser. 

But how many more people? Double? Tri¬ 
ple? The team found research on energy con¬ 
sumption in cities around the world, plotted 
on a cuiwe according to population density. 
Up to about 50 residents per acre, roughly 
equivalent to Stockholm or Copenhagen, per 
capita energy use falls fast. People walk and 
bike more, public transit makes economic 
sense, and there are ways to make heating 
and cooling more efficient. But then the curve 
fiattens out. Pack in 120 people per acre, like 
Singapore, or 300 people, like Hong Kong, 
and the energy savings are negligible. Dong- 
tan, the team decided, should try to hit that 
sweet spot around Stockholm. 

Next, they had to figure out how high to 
build. A density rate of 50 people per acre 
could mean a lot of low buildings, or a hand¬ 
ful of skyscrapers, or something in between. 
Here, the land made the decision for them. 
Dongtan's soil is squishy. Any building 
taller than about eight stories would need 
expensive work at the foundation to keep it 
upright. To give the place some variety and 
open up paths for summer wind and natm*al 
light, they settled on a range of four to eight 
stories across the city. Then, using CAD soft¬ 
ware, they started dropping blocks of build¬ 
ings on the site and counting heads. 

The results were startling. They could 
bump up Dongtan's population 10 times, to 
500,000, and still build on a smaller share of 
the site than any of the other planners had 
suggested, leaving 65 percent of the land 

I open for farms, parks, and wildlife habitat. 
A rough outline of the city, a real eco-city, 
began to take shape: a reasonably dense 
urban middle, with smart breaks for green 
space, all surrounded by farms, parks, and 

II unspoiled wetland. Instead of sprawling 
;| out, the city would grow in a line along a 
I public transit corridor. 

I That was pretty much it for the easy stuff, 
ii Ai'up had to figure out how to keep Dong- 


tan above water. Chongming Island is fiat 
and barely higher than sea level. The pre¬ 
vious planners, thinking defensively, had 
pulled development back to the middle of 
the site, imagining Dongtan as an island 
city with no harbor, no waterfront cafes, no 
ocean-view condos. Gutierrez thought that 
was kind of a waste. 

"We went back to the site," he recalls, "and, 
being completely ignorant Westerners, we 
asked the client, 'Have you seen Venice?'" 
Gutien'ez had been sketching Venice's water¬ 
ways and floodgates. "They said, very 
pohtely, Teah, we know about Venice,'" Guti¬ 
errez recalls, smiling sheepishly. "Then they 
took us to see these fantastic, beautiful water 
towns in the Yangtze River Delta that are 
much older. They have decks and terraces 
and promenades that are very close to the 
water," Gutierrez says. 'Tn one pait of a town, 
they developed a pond to control water lev¬ 
els, in another they had a wider canal, in 
another they developed a lake. They had a 
much more fine-tuned understanding of how 
to manage water than the Italians did." 

Inspired by those ancient Chinese water 
towns, Gutierrez began drawing canals in 
one zone, ponds in another, and a big lake in 
a third. He designed couityai*ds and lawns to 
drain away from buildings. And he created 
fiood cells within the city, like chambers in 
a submarine, so if Dongtan got slammed by 
a once-in-a-century storm, the seawater 
would stay in a single cell. At the water's 
edge, instead of a high levee, he drew a gen¬ 
tle hill that would recede into a wide wet¬ 
land basin—a park, bu*d habitat, and natural 
storm barrier. 

Next, the city needed green power. But the 
planning process grew complicated. A city 
is a huge mess of dependent variables. The 
right recycling facility can turn trash into 
kilowatts. The right power plant can convert 
waste energy into heat. The right city map will 
encom*age people to walk to the store instead 
of drive. "These are things people don't nor¬ 
mally plan together," Gutierrez says. 

They needed something they started call¬ 
ing an "integrated resource model," some¬ 
thing to show how each change would ripple 
across the city plan. So Ai*up's programmers 
wrote software that stitched together data¬ 
bases detailing the inputs (say, the cost of 
photovoltaic panels) and outputs (electricity 
generated per panel) of any facility, process, 
product, and human activity on the island. 
Ifthe team moves | coNTiNUED on page 184 
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Pop-Up Cities 

CONTINUED FROM PAGE 180 

an office park a mile, the software can recal¬ 
culate average walking distances for com¬ 
muters, figure how many people will drive 
or take public transit instead of walk, and 
then add up the ultimate change in energy 
demand. Maybe more important, the soft¬ 
ware makes it easy to spot places where one 
process creates waste that another process 
could recycle. "Design was very trial-and- 
error," Gutierrez says. "The only thing we 
knew was that we wanted to connect things, 
to create virtuous cycles." 

A power scheme started to take shape. 
Dongtaffis plant would burn plant matter to 
drive a steam turbine and generate electric¬ 
ity. What to burn, though? They could have 
planted miscanthus, a tall, feathery grass. 
It sprouts fast and burns clean. But if Arup 
planted miscanthus fields, it would sacri¬ 
fice lots of land to a single purpose. Then it 
stmck them: rice husks. China already grows 
mountains of rice, and farmers just trash the 
husks. Dongtan could take a useless byprod¬ 
uct and use it to light the city. 

Instead of building the plant far away and 
out of sight, Arup would put it up near the 
city center, capture waste heat, and pipe it 
throughout the town. With good insulation 
and smart design, the plant could heat and 
cool every building in Dongtan. "We can 
get something like 80 percent efficiency in 
our fuel conversion," says Chris Twinn, the 
Dongtan team's energy chief. "The Prius is 


probably only 20 percent efficient. The rest is 
wasted. Why are we satisfied with that?" 

Between biomass, a big wind farm, and 
numerous tiny contributions to the grid- 
including photovoltaic panels and small 
wind turbines—Ai*up figured Dongtan could 
get 60 percent of its energy from renewable 
sources when the city opened in 2010, and 
100 percent within 20 years. 

As the plan expanded, so did Gutierrez's 
team, from about a dozen in May 2004 to 
more than 100 today. And as they pulled in 
new experts from around the firm, they saw 


new virtuous cycles. Arup investigated hol¬ 
lowing out the hills at the edge of the city 
and installing underground "plant facto¬ 
ries"—stacked trays of organic crops, grow¬ 
ing under solar-powered LEDs, that seem 
to yield as much as six times more produce 
per acre than conventional farming. Arup 
would run twin water networks throughout 
the city: one that supplies drinking water to 
kitchens and another that supplies treated 
waste water for toilet flushing and farm irri¬ 
gation. Tmcks delivering goods from across 
China would park at consolidation ware¬ 
houses on the edge of the city, then load up 
shared, zero-emission delivery trucks to 
reduce traffic and save gas. Waste would be 
either recycled or gasified for energy, and 
the captured heat would be converted into 
more power; no more than 10 percent of the 
city's trash would be permitted to end up as 
landfill. To invite in coohng summer breezes, 
block winter winds, and reduce demand 
for heat and air-conditioning, they would 
position trees strategically and persuade 
the client to twist the city grid slightly off 
a traditional north-south axis (a feng shui 
idea that has become an almost inviolable 
rule of Chinese city planning). Meanwhile, 
traveling spoonbills would find their mai'shy 
grassland undisturbed—far from the center 
of town and sheltered fi-om people and indus¬ 
try by a wide buffer of farmland. 

Dongtan was looking less like a city, at 
least the urban resource hogs that exist 
today, and more like an ecosystem, a closed 


loop. "It's a green island that shows you can 
decouple economic development from envi¬ 
ronmental impact," Gutierrez says. 

In October 2005, ai*med with a city design 
and a strategy to build it, Gutierrez, Head, 
and a handful of specialists returned to 
Shanghai and presented their plans to SIIC. 
Dongtan will go up in thi*ee phases, each one 
adding a new, mixed-use neighborhood, com¬ 
plete with condos, offices, and retail space 
that will all sprout up at once. Gutierrez clev¬ 
erly designed each neighborhood with two 


downtowns: one at the center, modest and 
intimate, within easy walking distance from 
homes and offices, and one at the edge. The 
three at the edges will overlap and gradu¬ 
ally grow into metropolitan Dongtan. "Our 
worst-case scenario is that Dongtan starts 
out as a tourism-based settlement," Gutier¬ 
rez explains, "but grows over time to include 
other industries." Best-case scenario: Chi¬ 
na's huge market for renewable energy and 
Dongtan's bright-green reputation persuade 
clean technology firms to set up labs and 
commercial outposts in the city. 

The presentation lasted a couple of hom*s. 
When it was over, snC's chan* spoke. He liked 
Arup's plan a lot. But he wanted Dongtan to 
di*aw eveiy bit of its power from local, renew¬ 
able energy starting the first day. "We had 
been very proud that we could get 60 per¬ 
cent of our energy from renewables!" Gutier¬ 
rez says, smiling. "But the client said that's 
not good enough." Arup was thrilled—kind 
of. If anything, the firm expected pressure 
to simplify Dongtan, not to make it more 
ambitious. 

The answer, the team decided, was build¬ 
ing up the green power infi'astructure faster 
and slashing energy demand further. A 
recent change in China's energy law would 
allow Dongtan's power company to sell sur¬ 
plus green energy to Shanghai's grid, jus¬ 
tifying the expensive new hardware until 
the new city grew into its supply. Reduc¬ 
ing demand was harder. But Arup hit upon 
a clever solution. Instead of hiding indeci¬ 
pherable energy meters behind buildings, 
it would put a simple meter in an obvious 
location like a kitchen or office. Residents 
could track their own use—and get regu¬ 
lar reminders over SMS and email. Up to a 
reasonable limit, energy is pretty cheap. Go 
over and the price spikes. 

SIIC approved Arup's master plan last 
summer: hundreds of pages covering eveiy- 
thing from the permissible range of heat 
transfer through condo walls to the sur¬ 
face area of ponds and canals that must fea¬ 
ture native aquatic plants. By the end of the 
year, builders will begin installing the city's 
infrastructure, and SIIC will hire architects 
to start planting buildings in Arup's ecosys¬ 
tem. Arup, meanwhile, is already consider¬ 
ing a pair of modest Dongtan sequels—a 
small neighborhood outside Shanghai and 
a town near Beijing—and is working on sev¬ 
eral other green communities across China, 
plus one in St. Petersburg, Russia. 


They needed a source of biomass. 

Suddenly it struck him: rice 
husks. They'd use an agricultural 
byproduct to light the city 
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This year, for the first time in history, the 
majority of the world's population lives in 
cities. By 2050, two-thirds will call a city 
home. Most of that m*ban growth will happen 
in the developing world. "Tokyo, London, 
and New York are extremely interesting," 
says Ricky Burdett, director of the Cities 
project at the London School of Economics. 
""But their massive development has ah*eady 
happened—in London, 150 years ago, in New 
York, 100 yeai's ago, in Tokyo, 50 yeai*s ago." 
Shanghai represents the foi*wai*d edge of the 
planet's next urban explosion. 

These new megacities could evolve into 
sprawling, polluting megaslums. Or they 
could define a new species of world city. 
Unlike New York or London, they are blank 
slates—less affluent, perhaps, but also free 
from legacy designs and technologies tai¬ 
lored to the world of the 19th and 20th cen¬ 
turies. That is a huge advantage. It took 
Boston 20 years and more than $14 billion 
just to reroute a freeway underground. New 


York can hardly install a second network 
of water pipes. Most of Los Angeles is too 
spread out for fast public transit or com¬ 
bined heat and power plants. And because 
these cities are so isolated from agricul¬ 
tural land, most of the food that locals eat 
gets shipped hundreds of miles. ""Shang¬ 
hai today is making 90 percent of the mis¬ 
takes that American cities made," Burdett 
argues—spreading out, building up single¬ 
family homes, replacing naturally mixed-use 
neighborhoods with isolated zones for liv¬ 
ing, shopping, and working, and connecting 
it all with car travel. But fixing these prob¬ 
lems is still possible. 

If Dongtan lives up to expectations, it will 
sei*ve as a model for cities across China and 
the rest of the developing world—cities 
that, given new tools, might leapfrog the 
environmental and public health costs that 
have always come with economic progress, 
a relationship Gutierrez calls ""the night¬ 
mare of the 20th century." Even old Ameri¬ 


can and European cities may find bits and 
pieces of Dongtan that they can use, espe¬ 
cially when they redevelop industrial plots 
or build out at the edges. Arup would like to 
apply lessons from Dongtan to a pair of new 
developments in San Francisco and Napa 
County. Parts of urban Europe are approxi¬ 
mately the right density for a combined heat 
and power system to work. London mayor 
Ken Livingstone visited Dongtan hoping 
to get inspiration for a huge zero-emis¬ 
sion development about to break ground 
in East London. 

""Shanghai will grow," Gutierrez says. ""The 
question is how it will grow. We can program 
into its DNA a sustainable growth pattern. 
We have to make cities, as much as we can, 
future proof." M 
////////////////^^^^ 

DOUGLAS MCGRAY (mcgray@new 
america.net), a fellow at the New America 
Foundation, wrote about the designer 
of the $100 laptop in issue 14,08. 
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